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FALL BEAUTY, A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE APPLE FROM KENTUCKY 




















HIS handsome apple was discovered by 
O. Piper in Hickman county, Ky. Our 
attention was called to it by Prof H. 
Garman, of the Kentucky experiment sta- 
tion, who furnished us the photograph from which 
the cut was made for American Agriculturist. It 
is considered a very fine apple for early fall use. 
It ripens late in September and is in prime con- 
dition for use in October. Prof H. Garman of the 
Kentucky experiment station has this to say: 
More than once have I had seedling fruits origi- 
nating in Kentucky brought to my notice, some of 
which seem well worthy of propagation. One of 
the handsomest of these is an apple in the posses- 
sion of O. Piper of Hickman county, which he calls 
Fall Beauty, a very appropriate name, for the apple 
is a beauty and has other good qualities. It is 
inclined, in some cases, to be deeper on one side 
than on the other, but is generally quite symmet- 
rical; rather deeply impressed at calyx end, some- 
times obscurely furrowed outwardly from the 
cavity; stem short and abruptly thickened at the tip. 

Some of the specimens examined measured 3 
to nearly 344 inches in diameter and from calyx 
*o stem end 214 to 234 inches. In weight they 











averaged nearly 42 pound. In color they are a 
deep purplish red, sometimes completely so, again 
only or largely on the exposed side; striped with 
deeper purple and pale waxen yellow; when fully 
ripe, with ocher-yellow; the stripes contracting and 
extending into the cavity at the calyx end. They 
are marked with evident ocher-yellow dots, these 
becoming especially conspicuous where the purplish 
red is deepest. The region about the calyx end 
is sometimes extensively waxen yellow. Occasion- 
ally one-half or more of an apple is yellow with 
little trace of stripes. When immature there is 
more purple and less red in the coloring. 

The flesh is white at first, becoming creamy 
when thoroughly ripe. Flavor not striking, but 
pleasant; subacid. Skin rather tough, thus caleu- 
lated to protect it from insect and fungous injury, 
and to render it a good shipper. It ripens about 
September 22. While it is adapted only for fall 
use, it ripens at a time when but few apples are 
in condition for the table, the early ones being long 
gone and the late ones not vet sufficiently ripe. It 
keeps very well, becoming mellow in October and 
agreeable as an eating apple. It cooks well before 
this final change. 
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Your Feeble 
Old Wagon 


has many years’ service init, Re 
place its shaky wheels with 


ae 
UW ELECTRIC 
Metal Wheels. 


Made to fit any skein. Straight or staggered oval 
steel spokes, cast in the hub, hot riveted in the tire. 
Broad tires save rutting and draft. Any height de 
sired. Write for free catalogue for particu 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


MANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because 

his power was not heavy 

enough to 

run one. 














different 
lengths. 


) safety fly wheel, 
safety treadle 
lever. 


THE GCALE-BALDWIN 
AND BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 
require less power than any simiiar machine made. 
Ehey cut fester, feed easier, last longer and 
lave this addition- 

al advantage of REQUIRING LESS POWER, 
Don’t buy a cutter until you get our free catalogue 
and prices. We will save you money. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 

Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


GERMAN 
CRUDE POTASH SALTS 


Large quantities to be sold outside 











of Syndicate. 


Enquiries solicited to 
R.C., = P.O. Box 672, 
NEW YORK. 


“ELI” HAY BALERS. 


38 styles and sizes. a 
ED 


wes 




















ally Tho world’s stancard. = 

Work fastest, bales are tightest andshapeliest. Load 
cars to bostadvantave. Balers that endure, insure eafety and facilitate 
work. Steel and wood frames, horse and steam powers. Eli catalog free. 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, f!. 


W F [ DRILLING 


=. 
Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles 


tor drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind o 














f soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simpie and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them ersily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


DeLOACH PATENT 


is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 





. 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, ¢ Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525,; Atlanta, Ga, 


HAY RACKS, $6.50 - $8.50 
HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 

cts. ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 

Folding Chicken Coops with 

x yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 

THE GARMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


.LAWN FENCE 


S009 Many designs. Cheap as 

fY wood. 32 page Catalogue 

~¢ free. Special Prices to Come- 

MAIN teries and Churches. Address 
LX) COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
a Box 1 Winchester, lad 
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SHIP YOUR APPLES 
and fruit in Geneva Ventilated Shi 
boxes. Safe, strong. Fruitgells quicker, keeps 
longer. %¢ each. Discounts on large lots. 
Free — all about them. Send for it. 
Box 14 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Good Hay Crop Practically Assured. 


The season for the western hay crop 
has been reasonably good and the re- 
sult is a yield rather above the nor- 
mal, as intimated in these cclumns 
last week. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, and in some rather important 
districts the situation is not as good as 
last year, nor as good as was expected 
earlier. Taken as a whole, however, 
the crop should more than equal last 
year. 

In the northwest, and in portions of 
the trans-Missouri country, the larger 
part of the hay crop consists of wild 
or natural grass cut in natural mead- 
ows. In the districts of this class hay 
furnishes the bulk of the crop. There 
has been entirely too much rainfall, 
and while there is a good growth of 
grass much of it will not be saved. 
Sloughs were full of water at time of 
harvest, so that only will it be 
dificult to get the grass properly cut, 
but the hay is apt to prove coarse and 
unsatisfactory in comparison with 
drier years, 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage of hay this year 
and the condition of hay on July 1 
by states: 


not 


HAY JULY 1. 


Condi- 
Acres tion 


ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF 


Condi- 

Acres tion 

N E .. 3,939,000 3,101,000 100 
. 5,166,000 2,522,000 80 

. 3.228.000 98 € .- 2,005,000 90 
442,000 585,000 99 

86,000 144.000 100 

390,000 190,000 100 

528,000 611,000 87 

344,000 96 

325,000 94 

2 235,000 100 

; Other. 3,924,000 94 

,722,000 
,861,000 
876,000 


‘ce Total.40,306,000 94.8 
Minn.. 
—<—_—-—_—__—_—- 


Favorable Prospects for Potatoes. 


Returns from American Agricultur- 
ist’s county correspondents show that 
the acreage devoted to potatoes this 
year is practically the same as last 
year. In the Ohio valley and in the im- 
portant northwestern states there is 
apparently a small decrease in acreage, 
This falling off is due to the excessive 
rainfall experienced during June, 
which prevented the planting of the 
fvll area intended. The change, how- 
ever, is unimportant and is slightly 
more than offset by an increased acre- 
age in the Missouri valley and on the 
Pacific coast. The total acreage is 
cstimated at 3,040,000 acres against 
2,025,000 harvested last year. 

The first report of potato acreage on 
July is always high, as the crop meets 
the vicissitudes of its history after 
that date. The present condition is 
reported at 92.3 against 94 at this 
date in 1904. The figures may be 
taken as indicative of a situation that 
is about normal, so far as growth of 
vines and general appearance of the 
crop is concerned. 

Taken as a whole, the crop in the 
more important states of the west was 
planted rather later than usual, this 
operation being interfered with by too 
much rainfall, and consequent sat- 
urated condition of the soil. The de- 
lay, however, was not serious enough 
to materially affect the prospect of the 
crop, and as usual the final result will 
depend entirely upon the weather con- 
ditions during July and August 

There is a strong growth of vines 
lent than is desir e. In the north- 
western states the rainfall has 
been particularly heavy, there was 
already considerable apprehension 
among growers over the danger of rot- 
ting. 

In New York, always an important 
potato producer, New England, also 
Pennsylvania, ete, the plant has 
grown rapidly, and the first half of 
July found it promising. The liberal 


where 


NEAR 


breadth in the east and  north- 
east suggests a large outturn there, 
unless blight or other disaster over- 
takes the crop between now and the 
first of September. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and the condition 
of the potato crop July 1 by states: 
AND CONDITION OF 
JULY 1. 


Condi- 
Acres tion 
367,000 BM atsec 
212,000 Bee isos 
29,000 a 
24,000 Neb ... 
28 ,000 a a ss 
30,000 5 8 D 42,000 
87.000 Cal .... _ 40,000 
171,000 Ore ... 33,000 
255.000 Wash 28 ,000 
90 ,000 Okla 11,000 
154,000 Other 662,000 
230,000 


148,000 93 


ACREAGE POTATOES 


Condi- 

Acres tion 
160,000 
87,000 
83,000 
9? 000 


22,000 


N Y 
Pa 
ek aes 
a 
Tenn. 
W Va. 


oO 

Mich 
Ind 
er 
Wis 


Minn .. Total.3,040,000 


Our Story of the News. 


Dreadful Explosion on Bennington. 





A sickening disaster in the form of 
a boiler explosion befell the United 
States gunboat Bennington and its ill- 
fated crew in San Diego (Cal) harbor, 
last week. One officer and 59 mem- 
bers of the crew were killed and 4) 
seriously injured. The accident oc- 
curred just when the ship was pre- 
paring to set sail for Port Hartford 
and even while the chief engineer was 
making an inspection of the boilers. A 
small leak was discovered in one of 
the starboard boilers, but before it 
could be repaired, the boiler burst, 
causing at the same time the explo- 
sion of a second boiler. Sailors on 
that part of the deck above the star- 
board boiler were hurled into the sea 
or compelled to jump overboard by the 
terrific force of the explosion. Their 
scalded bodies were quickly picked 
up by a small boat lowered from the 
vessel and borne to the shore, where 
everything possible was done to give 
relief to the wounded and to care for 
the dead. 

When the gunboat was visited after 
the explosion, it was found that the 
deck above the boiler had been lifted 
completely off and a hole blown in 
the side of the vessel, into which the 
water poured, causing the ship to list. 
The bodies of some of the crew who 
had been at work in the boiler room 
were also found wedged among the 
wreckage, and shattered and sealded 
almost beyond _ recognition. When 
Comdr Young, who was ashore at the 
time of the calamity, reached the Ben- 
nington, he ordered the air-tight com- 
partments closed to prevent the rap- 
idly listing ship from sinking and the 
magazines flooded to prevent further 
explosions. At high he beached 
the ship. 

The disaster to the Bennington -is 
considered the most horrible that has 
happened aboard any warship in time 
of peace during recent years. Even 
the destruction of the battleship Maine 
in Havana harbor seems appal- 
ling, as in that case the agony of the 
crew was of short duration. An in- 
vestigation is to be made at once by 
Rear Admiral Goodrich of the Pacific 
squadron. 


tide 


less 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 


It has become known that negotia- 
tions are actually in progress looking 
to the forming of a reciprocity treaty 
between this country and Germany. 
Inasmuch as the German tariff law, 
to go into effect March, 1906, will raise 
the duties on American goods to an 
almost prohibitive scale, the establish- 
ment of reciprocal relations between 
the two countries has been a matter of 
much concern to exporters in the 
United States, and the news of a treaty 
will be welcomed. 


A plan for the control of the Equit- 
able life assurance society by the pol- 
icyholders has been suggested by Mr 
Westinghouse, one of the trustees ap- 
pointed for the Ryan holdings, and has 
been received with much approbation. 
Mr Westinghouse suggests that all of 
the present stockholders turn their 
holdings, with those of Mr Ryan, over 
to the trustees, who will sell them at 
$1000 per share to the 5000 heaviest 
policyholders, or if any of these do 


not care to buy to the next largest pol- 
icyholders who do. The scheme also 
provides that none but policyholders 
may be directors of the company, and 
that only a single share shall be held 
by one person, who must be a policy- 
holder. 


Official notification from China has 
been received at Washington, stating 
the position of the Chinese government 
regarding the coming peace conference 
between the Russian and Japanese en- 
voys. The note is a ‘ification of 
the report, which had alreacy reached 
this country, that the Chinese govern- 
ment would refuse to recognize any 
arrangement concerning Manchuria 
about which it was not consulted. It 
is the hope of China that Manchuria 
will be restored unconditionally to its 
sovereignty. The disposal of that 
province, being the war, will 
be one of the most important issues 
at the conference, hence China has 
deemed it wise to inform the neutral 
powers of its attitude their 
support. 


seat of 


and gain 


caused in the 
last week 
government in its 

membership of 


Much excitement was 
British house of 
by the defeat of the 
move to reduce the 
the Irish land commission. Just as 
soon as the result of the vote was an- 
nounced the liberals and Irish members 
began to cry for the resignation of the 
Balfour government, as Irish leader 
had declared that the premier had 
promised to resign if defeated. Mr 
Balfour, however, did not consider the 
matter serious enough for the gov- 
ernment to resign dissolve parlia- 
ment at this time of the year. 


commons 


an 


or 


A legislative investigation is to be 
made, per order of Gov Higgins of 
New York, into the methods of all the 
life insurance companies in that state, 
both state corporations and outside 
companies doing business therein. A 
special committee of eight has been se- 
lected to carry out the governor’s rec- 
ommendation, which was that an in- 
quiry be made at once into the insur- 
ance business and a revision made of 
the state insurance laws should they 
be found inadequate to safeguard the 
interests of the horde of policyholders 
in the state. The governor’s action is 
but a belated response to the demands 
of the policy holders among whom 
the feeling has become almost general 
since the Equitable disclosures, that 
their money is being used by the big 
companies to fill the pockets of high 
salaried officers or foster uncertain 
speculative enterprises. 


=> 


Perfect Manure Spreader—The only 
machine of its kind that has no gear- 
ing is manufactured by the American 
Harrow Co of Detroit, Mich. Their 
spreader embodies every desirable fea- 
great durability and 
has light draft, thus saving strain on 
the horses. Machines are made in 
five sizes ranging from 50 to 150 bush- 
els’ capacity. There nine styles 
of “The American.” The spreader 
has no breakable parts; the load is 
discharged evenly. Increase your 
crops, get an American’ spreader. 
Write the firm, mentioning this paper, 
and you will receive free catalog and 
1andbook on manure spreading. 





ture, possesses 


are 


This time it 
and a western 
He is O. L. 
Mo. 


Revolution for Sure- 
is in the paint world, 
man is behind the gun. 
Chase, 401 North 6th St, St 
Those who have had difficulty with 
paint through inferior quality, mix- 
ture, or non-durable material should 
at once get into communication with 
Mr Chase, because the paint that he 
manufactures he guarantees abso- 
lutely and unequivocally for eight 
years, something never heard of in the 
paint line before. Here is a good 
chance for you to money in 
painting your house or your barn or 
your fences. Full particulars can be 
secured by writing Mr Chase at the 
above address, telling him that you 
saw his advertisement in the old re- 
liable American Agriculturist. 


Louis, 


save 


™ “T saw vour adv in old reliable A A.” 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 
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COMPARISONS OF DAIRY CATTLE RATIONS 


N experiment has been completed at the 
Maryland experiment station to test 





silage was as narrow as should be fed, owing 
to the expenditure for protein feeds. We are 
pretty well satisfied at the station that we fed 
more grain with the alfalfa than was needed 





conditions. They not only show where alfalfa 
can be raised it is possible and practical to pro- 
duce a good ration for the dairy herd, but show 
further that this ration is even beiter than any 





‘ a balanced ration which could be eun- : 

. | . for the best results, as the cows while receiving that can be purchased. 

. tirely produced on Ge farm, with yin this ration all gained in weight, materially 

used extensively in Maryland, requiring the more than while receiving the silage ration 

3 purchase of considerable feed rich in protein. on . ~~ ‘ ° A A PROFITABLE FLOCK OF SHEEP 

: z There was a great variation in the amounts of 

| In a recent bulletin Prof C. F. Doane says that hay and silage eaten by the different cows: two A, 0. SMITH, SENECA COUNTY, N Y. 

, good corn silage, with the right proportion of ows consumed a little more than 20 pounds hay February, in a recent year, we purchased 21 
concentrate protein feeds, will perhaps produce a-h and for a time one received daily 22 grade Shropshire ewes and one ram, paying $121 
more milk than any other feed now used ex- pounds, and as she ate it up clean at every feed for the flock. They had been fed bean pods 

; tensively in the eastern states. If as much jt js evident the limit was not reached. twice a day and stained beans once each day. 

f milk could be produced with alfalfa as with After the ration had been thoroughly ad- We fed bean pods and gave a peck of oats once 

: silage, when practically the same amount of justed there were a number of cows that would a day. The lambs were dropped about March 1 
grain is fed in both cases, the value of alfalfa eat more than 18 pounds a day of the hay. and given all the ground oats and middlings 

; as a dairy feed should be established; and if These same cows would eat from 40 to 50 pounds they wanted until they were turned out to pas- 

1 the grain fed could be made up entirely of a day of silage, with an average of 45 pounds. ture. The sheep were kept in the barn cellar 

r staple products grown on Maryland farms the In the alfalfa there was a total of 9.62 pounds and were not turned out unless it was warm 

% great value as a money saver and sunny. We received $24.40 

- would be established. for the wool and sold the 13 buck 

The plan of the experiment was lambs for $62.48. 

=" to divide the cows into two lots We kept the 16 ewe lambs, and 

i as nearly equal in every respect by January 1 following’ they 

“ as possible. During the first pe- weighed 100 pounds each. We did 

le riod lot 1 received silage with con- not breed the lambs, and they 

na centrate protein feeds to balance; were wintered upon bean pods. 

“i lot 2 received alfalfa hay with The ewes were placed in the 

i- corn meal to balance during the barn cellar, as our yard and 

ft same time. The next month the sheds were full of cattle, and were 

y feed of the two lots was reversed, not turned out at all. We fed 

sti No 1 receiving the alfalfa hay and them oat straw twice a day, filling 

is ration, lot 2 corn silage ration. the feed racks as full as possible. 
is The detail of the feeding and the At night we cleaned out all the 
al quantity consumed, with other straw that was left and used it 
at notes made, were as follows: The to feed the horses and cattle. For 

“4 rations for the cows were balanced a grain ration, we gave beans that 

in on the basis of the average amount were stained by the rain last fall. 
of hay and silage fed to the herd. About the middle of March we be- 
Then all of the hay or silage that gan feeding clover hay instead of 

ily each individual would eat was straw, but continued the grain ra- 
given, while the same amount of tion. 

i grain was fed to each cow. AS The lambs came about the mid- 

a- both lots were about the same in Champion Large English Yorkshire Boar at New Jersey Fair dle of April, and about the first of 

an Met beat this possible Renguecoet Oaklodge Cromwell, No 4224, the splendid large English Yorkshire eed veg wrth — — 

; arity in the plan of feeding will boar shown above, was a prize winner at many fairs last fall. He pasture. On August 26 we sold 

- not destroy the comparative re- oe — Rn pounds Rice -y this ponte < — bg ay vag a the lambs, 29 in all, averaging 12 

les sults. The ration was balanced ier robo ad oad wacteannen a ie eee They are pounds each, for $100. We re- 

ler to about 1:5.5, and the following bred only for meat, as very little lard enters into their makeup. They ceived $49.28 for the wool from 

h- grain ration was fed with the Sicxiers ney’are pure white: sake’ quick growth of good’ sizeorm the ewes and the 16 yearlings 

es silage: Malt sprouts three pounds, makeup they resemble the Poland-China, but are a little lighter in the During the time we have had the 

er, linseed meal one pound, gluten ham. For good, edible meat and no waste, they cannot be excelled. At flock they have not eaten more 
nd meal one pound, corn chop one maturity they are very large and frequently weigh 700 to 1000 pounds. than three loads of hay, and the 
pound, This may not appear as a very heavy’ digestive nutrients, and in the silage 6.32 rest of the feed would have been of little use 

it grain ration, but it must be remembered that pounds. The fat was multiplied in each case for anything else. In the autumn we could sell 

ern well-eared corn silage carries fully five by the factor to give it the value of carbo- the sheep for $5 per head and the yearlings for 

L. pounds grain in 40 pounds; or one day’s feed of hydrates. The alfalfa ration had 16.5 pounds $6, making the total receipts and valuation 

=o. silage, which would bring the grain ration to dry matter, while the silage had 9.4 pounds. $442.16, or a gain of $321.16 in 19 months 

rie a total of 11 pounds, a comparatively large This is a very convincing illustration of the 

uld feed allowance. fact that the same cow does not require the Protein Dairy Feeds are the most expensive. 

ith The alfalfa ration was balanced to 1:5.3, same amount of dry matter in rations of dif- It has been found by experiments that it is pos- 

he which is a little narrower than the silage ration. ferent feeds. sible to decrease the percentage of protein to 

a. Seven pounds corn meal was fed daily, though The alfalfa showed itself superior to the a certain amount, and thereby tend to increase 

the it was desired to feed the same amount of grain’ silage as a food for dairy cows by a safe the net profits from any herd of cows. This 

ood een both with the silage and margin in the total milk produced. Out of the can only be determined by 
in cs alfalfa. With the alfalfa, eight cows in lot 1, seven went down in their experimenting with individ- 

: +a however, six pounds grain milk yield, and one increased. Out of lot 2 four ual herds, and every feeder 

‘the : would have made amuchtoo increased in their milk yield in the second must make his own tests. 

you a ndrrow ration, and though period, while receiving alfalfa hay, one re- Care must be taken not to , 

re- i the alfalfa ration as fed mained practically stationary, and two de- reduce the total amount of 

was narrower than the creased in their yield. These results are cer- feed, so as to result in a 
A” other, it was allowed to go tainly positive, and would represent about what decrease in the quantity of 
v in in this way because the might be expected under any ordinary dairy milk produced. 
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WESTWARD TREND OF DELAINE WOOLS 


THEODORE JUSTICE, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The statement has been made that Ohio and 
Michigan fine wools are fast giving way in 
popularity to the greatly improved fine delaine 
clips from the far west. In this article, the 
writer, a leading Philadelphia dealer, thor- 
oughly conversant with western conditions, 
outlines reasons for the change of attitude 
on the part of buyers toward fine wool from 
Michigan and Ohio. The suggestions embod- 
ied may prove of value to those farmers in 
the states mentioned who produce wool in 
siderable quantities. It wili be remembered 
that Mr Justice took a leading part in the 
great fight for protection duties against for- 
eign wool waged in the ’90’s. 

There is something lacking in the soil of 
Michigan that prevents the production in that 
state of the silky quality so necessary for fine de- 
laine wool. If you take to Michigan the best breed 
of fine delaine producing sheep from sections 
the waters of which drain the upper Ohio river, 
and keep them in Michigan for one or more 
years, the staple will get thicker and coarser, 
although having as much strength as wool pro- 
duced anywhere. This phenomenon of wool 
growing coarser on certain soils than others 
exists in some cf our territorial sections. For 
instance, fine delaine sheep, if pastured in some 
portions of Utah, will produce a coarser wool 
than if the same sheep were pastured in some 
of the best sections of Nevada, Wyoming or 
Montana. 

For some reason or other, many muuufac- 
turers do not like Michigan fine wool, while the 
crossbred wool from Michigan produced by the 
cross of English ®breeds upon Merino are as 
popular as wool produced anywhere. When 
scoured, Michigan medium wool, where there 
is a Merino cross, is as valuable as the ‘same 
grade from any other section of the United 
States. 

Eastern and southern Ohio, western renunsyl- 
vania and the Panhandle of West Virginia, or 
the territory that is watered by streams tlowing 
into the upper Ohio river, seem especially 
suited for the ‘production of fine delaine wool. 
But owing to the improved care which these 
sheep are receiving in some of thé territorial 
sections especially well adapted to wool grow- 
ing, fine delaine sheep produce as good wool in 
the territories as in the aforesaid best sections 
adjacent to the Ohio river. 


EACH STATE SHOULD GROW ITS BEST ‘11 VE. 


My advice to the Michigan farmers is to dis- 
continue the growth of fine wool, and produce 


a medium product with a Merino cross. This 
is because each state should grow that class 
of wool which it can produce -best. A very 
serious objection to Michigan Merino wool is 
the slovenly way in which the farmers there 
send it to market. The Merino sheep is apt to 
put up an oily substance on the fiber, to which 
dung and other dirt adheres. These dirty parts 
are called tags, and instead of being clipped 
off the fleece, as they are in Australia and Mon- 
tana, are tied up and rolled inside of the fleece. 
Each fleece is then tied up with six strings 
of coarse binding twine with a big bowknot 
on each of these six strings. Of course this 
weight of string is paid for at the price of 
wool, as this is the object of the grower, and 
is thrown away by the manufacturer, which in- 
creases the cost to him of the scoured wool. 
In the territories, or range districts of the 
west, wool growers use & better quality of twine 
and as little of it as is necessary to hold the 
fleece together. The territories are destined to 
become the permanent home of the Merino 
sheep, because wool can be produced there more 
cheaply than in the eastern states. Then again, 
the feed in the territories is more uniform, pro- 
ducing a more even fiber. It is better, in order 
to produce a uniformly soft fiber, for the sheep 
to graze all the year round and have as little 
grain as possible, than to have grass half of 
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the year and grain the other half. Sheep that 
in winter are fed on pea vines or other green 
stuffs rather than grain, produce a better wool. 

In the best wool producing territorial sections 
the growers raise alfalfa in large quantities, 
which they feed to their sheep in winter when 
the range is covered with snow, so that they 
are kept in a uniform condition all the year 
round, which makes a softer fiber. In Australia, 
where the best wools in the world are grown, 
very little grain is fed; the sheep pasture out 
all the year round. 

It was not many years ago when wools 
brought in from the territories were thought 
unfit for combing purposes, but since the bulk 
of the wool of the United States is grown in 
those so-called territorial sections manufac- 
turers of Europe have adjusted their machinery 
for combing territorial Merino wools, and they 
have produced a most excellent wool top. Cost 
has much to do with the popularity of wool. For 
instance, the best Montana fine delaines at 32 
cents per pound in the grease, without tags, 
cost only 80 cents scoured, while the very best 
unwashed Michigan delaine, at 28c, including 
tags, costs 85 cents. The best Montana wool, 
when combed into top, would outclass the best 
Michigan when so treated, although it costs 5 
cents per pound less. This is one reason why 
Montana wool is more popular than Michigan. 
An Ohio fine delaine unwashed at 32% cents 
in the grease will produce scoured wool at 
about 85 cents. It is softer than the Michigan, 
and on this account will have the preference, 
but in comparison with the best Montana, which 
is 5 cents a pound cheaper, the Montana fine 
delaine sells more freely than Ohio. 


STRONG DEMANDS FOR COARSER GRADES. 


The strong demand for the coarser grades 
of wool is mostly owing to their lower cost. 
For instance, an Ohio or Michigan medium 
such as would come from the Down sheep with 
remote Merino cross, would be called in the 
markets % ‘and %, meaning that there is 4 
and % fraction of Merino blood in the wool. 
The best of this class of wool now costs 35 
cents unwashed, or about 64 cents scoured clean. 

Very useful cloth can be made of this class 
of medium wool that will look almost as well 
as goods made of fine delaine, and at a differ- 
ence of 20 cents per clean pound in favor of 
the medium, It also has the preference over 
coarser grades, or Lincoln wool, from Ohio or 
Michigan, which at 31 cents unwashed would 
cost only 54 cents clean, although for many 
purposes, goods made of 54-cent Lincoln wool 
(such coarse wool as is known here as braid, 
or in Europe as 36’s), will take the place of 
64-cent medium wool, and to a less extent, of 
85-cent Merino wool. 

It has been because of the greater cheapness 
the world over in scoured condition of coarse 
wools, and for no other reason, that they have 
been so popular. Fashion is now demanding 
finer goods than heretofore, and this distance 
is widening the recent narrow distance between 
the lower cost of medium and the higher cost 
of fine wool. 

Occasionally, the scoured cost of brief period 
has been higher than that of fine. For instance, 
in June, 1904, the scoured cost of medium was 
47 cents, while the scoured cost of territorial 
Merino was only 46 cents. Here was one of 
those rare occasions where coarse wool brought 
more money than fine. The lower cost as an 
inducement to buy coarse wool, instead of fine, 
at once ceased, and the demand was concen- 
trated strongly upon fine that the price of it 
advanced, so that in June of this year, although 
both grades were steadily advancing, medium 
or crossbred wools reached only 64 cents clean, 
when clean Merino wools exceeded 75 cents. 


A SUBSTANTIAL AND CONVENIENT BARN 
JOHN JACKSON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

My farm is a small one, comparatively 
speaking, comprising only 165 acres. The soil 
is of heavy clay loam and very fertile. I came 
on this farm, with my parents, in 1834, when 
it and the surrounding country was a dense 
forest. Wolves and deer were as common then 
as Southdown sheep are now. I have seen it 
undergo all the changes from a wilderness to 
its productive and fertile conditions of the 
present time. 

Our barns were totally destroyed by fire, 
caused by lightning, in November, 1893. The 
barn shown in the picture reproduced in this 
issue, was buikt in 1894 at a cost of about $3000. 
The main building is 44x84 feet, and set on 
a 9-foot stone wall. The outside posts are 20 
feet and the pin line posts 32 feet, with a ridge 
7 feet higher. This gives me 39 feet from the 
floor to the peak. 

It has a center side driveway. I use a horse 
fork for hay and a rack lifter that elevates 
the whole load 26 feet when necessary for the 
grain sheaves. The ends of the poles run up 
grooves, so that at any hight there is no swing 
to the load while it is being pitched off. The 
grain is always put next to the driveway and 
is easily moved away. One man on the load 
and one in the mow can easily handle it. With 
chutes from the floor and spouts from the grain 
bin, it is very convenient for feeding and bed- 
ding stock. 

This is no small consideration where there are 
a large number of animals to feed and handle 
every day. I think, as a rule, farmers overlook 
conveniences of this sort. I have a small 8-foot 
windmill for pumping water from a never- 
failing well into an elevated 60-barrel tank. 
This supplies all the water we need in the 
house and barn. I also have a 14-foot wheel 
on the barn, as shown in the picture, which is 
used for cutting feed, chopping grain, running 
grindstone, etc. I works very satisfactorily. 

The building forming the right wing is 24x 
56 feet. It is set on a low stone wall, and 
is used exclusively for sheep. The posts are 
16 feet long, giving a good hay loft. In addi- 
tion to this, we also use 24 feet across the 
west end of the basement of the main barn 
in connection with this wing for sheep. The 
wing at the left is 26x30 feet, with 14-foot 
posts. It is on a low stone wall and is used 
as a drive house, for storing rigs, etc. 

It is convenient to the horse stable. It has 
a large store room above with an entrance from 
the barn floor above. Considering all things, 
our barn is very convenient. The arrangement 
is satisfactory in every respect. The basement 
is always warm. None of our farm animals 
ever suffer from intense cold. I believe in 
making all my animals comfortable, especially 
during the long winter months. 


The Potato is a native of the elevated regions 
of Chile, Peru and Mexico, but it is now one 
of the most widely cultivated and valuable 
esculent tubers. The ideal soil for the potato 
is one that is well pulverized, light, rich, cool 
and moist. Where the soil tends to pack and 
run together after an irrigation, as is frequently 
the case in flooding, it is of more importance 
to have the potatoes in a light and loose loam. 
Again, the potato thrives in a relatively cool 
climate, or during cool weather in the warmer 
sections. As a matter of fact, the best potato 
growing sections, as a rule, are in the elevated 
valleys where it is naturally cooler, or in the 
mountainous districts.—[Fabian Garcia. 


Good Breeding may produce a good strain of 
hens, but there it stops. Good feeding must be 
added to produce eggs or meat. 
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WHEN PEARS WERE BIG MONEY MAKERS 
JAMES 8. HARRIS, KENT COUNTY, MD, 


All his life James S. Harris of Kent county, 
Md, who was recently elected president of the 
peninsula horticultural society, has been inter- 
ested in fruit culture. He has._now under cul- 
tivation over 50 acres of apples which com- 
prise one of the largest orchards on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. The growing of early 
apples in this section is a comparatively new 
enterprise, and Mr Harris was one of the first 
to see the importance of the industry. He 
is also largely interested in the growing of 
peaches and pears; was one of the very first 
to begin in a large way growing Kieffer pears 
for market. His annual shipments are large. 
{ Editor. 

Pears were not planted in the Delaware 
peninsula as dwarf trees to any great extent till 
the late ’50’s, and at that time principally as 
family plantings; but the fancy prices at which 
they sold in the cities caused them to be shipped 
principally instead of be- 
ing constimed at home, 
and the. introduction of 
dwarf pear trees may be 
termed the commence- 
ment of general commer- 
cial pear culture here. 
First-class pears sold in 
Philadelphia market in 
1866, the year of phenom- 
enally high prices, for $5 
and $6 a bushel box, and 
I think sometimes even 
higher. These handsome prices in the ’60’s 
stimulated planting commercially, but the high 
prices of trees was a check. Good standard pear 
trees were sold to farmers then for 65 cents 
apiece in orchard planting lots. Notwithstanding 
the high prices for nursery stock, pear trees of 
many varieties, but most extensively Bartlett 
and Duchess, were liberally planted in the 
‘60's and °’70’s. In the ’80’s, Kieffers began 
to be planted, and prices continued to be re- 
munerative. 

By reference to my account of sales, I find 
that in 1869, a year of large fruit crops, Bart- 
letts sold in Philadelphia at $2 a box, in 1871 
both Bartlett and Duchess sold for $1.25 a box. 
In 1872 my last small shipment of 16 boxes of 
Vicar sold, on November 5; six boxes for $3.50, 
nine boxes for $3 and one box for $2.25, mak- 
ing $50.25 for a small one-horse load. In- 
1873 Duchess sold for $2 a box, in 1874 Bart- 
letts for $2, $3 and $3.50. In 1876 Duchess sold 
for $2, $2.25 and $2.50; in 1882 for $1 to $1.20 
In 1892 Bartletts sold from $1 to $1.20 
About this time Kieffers were going 














JAMES S. HARRIS. 


a basket. 
a crate. 


to market in considerable quantities and selling 
at about the same price as Duchess. 

Up to that time we were free from the cost 
of spraying for scale insects, and from the 
late ’60’s to the middle °90’s may be termed 
the golden era of pear growing on this penin- 
sula. By this latter date Kieffers were more 
and more extensively in the markets, year by 
year, and in the late ’90’s they were so ex- 
tensively in the market that prices dropped 
to slightly above cost of production and mar- 
keting, thus dragging down the price of Duchess 
and other less productive varieties below the 
cost of production. As Duchess commonly 
sells for about the same price as_ Kieffers, 
and does not yield one-quarter the amount of 
fruit per acre, they have for a number of years 
past been selling far below the cost of pro- 
duction. 





VINEGAR MAKING ON THE FARM 


Can good vinegar be made from molasses? 
Would also like to know how to make cider 
vinegar to the best advantage. I have 30 acres 
of apple trees in good condition, but transpor- 
tation is so high that I cannot ship the fruit 
and get any profit out of them. I have thought 
I could get more out of them by using them 
for cider vinegar.—[J. R., New York. 

This question has been answered in a general 
way by Prof William B. Alwood, the special 
agent of the department of agriculture, one of 
the best posted men in this country on the 
making and handling of vinegar. He says: 
“Vinegar can be made from molasses just as 
well as from apple juice, but it will not have 
the quality of apple vinegar. It is first neces- 
sary to ferment the molasses, and this is best 
accomplished by reducing the strength with rain 
water until it contains 10 to 12% sugar, then 
add a cup of good yeast and let it stand in 
a warm room. When fermentation stops, draw 
off the liquid, as free from sediment as possible, 
and put it into a barrel or cask, which should 
be filled about two-thirds full. Add a little good 
vinegar, or mother of vinegar, as it is generally 
called, and let it stand in a warm room with 
free access to the air. This should be covered 
with a cloth to prevent flies and other insects 
from getting into it, and in a few weeks good 
vinegar will be the result. The dilution of the 
molasses also depends on the quality and can- 
not be given in definite general terms.” 

The making of cider vinegar at home is the 
title of a recent bulletin issued by Dr L. L. Van 
Slyke of the New York experiment station at 
Geneva. Making vinegar is one of the simple 
and easy tasks of the farm, but to secure a 


perfect product the process must be correctly 
and carefully conducted. As vinegar is a food 
product, the:-state has fixed a standard which 
must be reached before the material can be 
legally’ marketed. In making.cider vinegar at 
home, failure to reach this standard frequently 
results; so the station at Geneva was asked 
to ascertain the causes of poor quality, and 
to outline the methed for securing good vinegar. 
Bulletin 258 gives the result of this investiga- 
tion, which has been continued nearly seven 
years. 

It is found that, properly done, there should 
be no difficulty in making vinegar containing 
the required 4.5% of acid from New York state 
apples; and by careful control of conditions the 
time of making may be considerably shortened. 
If the cider is not properly made and handled, 
however, the vinegar may easily fall below the 
standard, through failure to reach the required 
acidity, or through dcterioration after the acid 
has been formed. 

Only sound, ripe apples should be used, avoid- 
ing dirty fruit or washing it before pressing. Use 
only juice from the first pressing and place in 
clean barrels which have been treated with hot 
water or steam to destroy undesirable germs. 
The barrels should not be full, nor tightly 
corked, as free access of air is desirable. In 
ordinary cellar temperatures the first stage, the 
alcoholic fermentation, should be complete in 
five or six months; but by storing in warmer 
rooms, and by the use of yeast, the time can 
be much shortened. 

The second stage, the acetic fermentation, 
may be hastened by heat and by the use of a 
good “starter” of “mother” or sharp vinegar. 
When the required acidity is reached the barrels 
should be filled to the bung and corked tightly 
to avoid undesirable fermentations. 





PREPARING FRUITS FOR EXHIBITION 
OLIVER PD. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA, 

The exhibitor should study carefully the pre- 
mium lists and note every classin which he can 
make entries and then get his entries ready. 
Every fruit and vegetable which is to go on the 
exhibition table should have the best possible 
opportunity for development. This will usuaily 
require thinning and sometimes a little pruning 
in order to give the fruits a chance to color. 
Every exhibitor must consider his exhibit from 
the judge’s standpoint. While there are at pres- 
ent no authoritative standards, most expert 
judges have an outline they follow more or less 
closely. A general plan for all fruits estab- 
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SPLENDID FARM BUILDINGS OF A SUCCESSFUL CANADIAN AGRICULTURIST—See Preceding Page 
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TIME IS THE TEST 


of durable construction in a high-speed machine like the 
cream separator. No other machine a farmer uses has a 
hardertest. Run twice every day, winter and summer, it 
must not only do thorough work, but to be permanently 
profitable, it must be durable. 


U. §. Cream Separators 


Which hold World’s Record for Close Skimming, 
are built for long service. A solid, low frame encloses 
entirely all the operating parts, protecting them from dirt 
and danger of injury. The parts are few, simple and easyto 
get at, every one being subjected to most thorough inspec- 
tion, both of material and workmanship. Ball bearings at 
high speed points, combined with automatic oiling, reduce 
wear as well asinsure the easiest operation. Every machine is tested before ship- 


ment, Suchcareful and thorough construction is what enables the U, S, to better 


STAND THE TEST 


than any other separator. You don’t have to buy a new one every year or two, 
And remember: the U. S. does the closest skimming all the time: " 


Read a few of the thousands of letters from people who have used the U. S. 5, 8, 10, 12 or 
more years, They know about the “‘test of time.” Send for Catalog No. 550, It’s free and it’s 


interesting, and will point the way for you to save money as well as to make money in your dairy 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS VT. 


4ir Prompt DELIVERIES. 16 DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES IN U. S. AND CANADA 




















Spend One Cent to 
Increase Your Dairy Profits 


Buy a postal card. Write on it simply your name, full 
address, number of cows (also add the letters A. A., to 
show that you saw this advertisement in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist. Address the postal to the 


Continental Cereal Co., Box 164, Peoria, Il. 


They will send you, without any expense to you, a bunch 
of facts about their feed and how to feed it, that will 
put money in your pocket. 


PAAR Ly een on 


The original and only Perfect Low Down Drill 
made both with Disc and Hoe, Four foot wheels but 
frame being hung below axle makes hopper very low. 
No cog gears to get out of order. Chain drive direct 
from axle. Perfect regulation of quantity of grain or 
fertilizer to be sown without stopping drill, Positively 
the simplest, lightest running and most accurate drill 
on the market. Fully guaranteed 


3 in every respect, 
B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid.,York, Pa. 
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2 iS ream 
= FOR S2 wesell the 

cciemetee BO DEE CREAM 
SEPARATOR, capacity, 200 
i pounds per hour; 350 pounds ca- 
pacity per hour for $29.00: 
600 pounds capacity per hour fo 
- Guaranteed the 
equal of Separators that RE- 
TAIL EVERYWHERE at from 
$78.00 to 9125.00. 
OUR OFFER We will ship 
8 you a Sepa- 
rater on our 30 days’ free trial 
plan, with the binding under 
standing and eement if you 
» do not find by comparison, 
” test and use that it will skim 
closer, skim colder milk, 
skim easier, run lighteran 
skim one-half more milk 
than any other Cream Sepa- 
rator made, you can return 
the Separator to us at our 
expense and we will imme- 
diately return any money 
you may havepaid for freight 
charges or otherwise. Cut 
this ad. out at once and mail 
~ to us, and you will receive 
by return mail, free, postpaid, our LATEST SPECIAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR CATALOGUE. You will get our 
big offer and our free trial proposition and you will re- 
ceive the MOST ASTONISHINGLY LIBERAL CREAM 
SEPARATOR OFFER EVER HEARD OF. Address, 
CO., CHICAGO. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 



































Write for FRE 
Catalog of Farm Machinery A. 















; Lameness resembles 
bone spavin, but the bunch is in front of the 
true hock joint, a little to the inner side, and 
is soft an yielding, hardening sometimes as 
the case grows old. ‘ 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure (Liquid) 


is aspecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
bunches that make horses Jame Boe Syevine 
Thoroughpin, ock, 
ete. It isn’ta 
nor is ita simple blister, 


a> 







Splint, Curb, Capped 

liniment to bathe the part, 
It isa remedy un- 
like any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
imitated. Easy to use, only a little required, 
cures the lameness, takes the bunch, leaves 


. Money back if it ever fails. Write 

Free Horse Book before ordering. It 

tells all about this remedy, and tells what to 

do for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TL 













Takes leas power, has greater capacityand fj 
is cheaper to operate than any other silo 
filler. Accidents impossible, Special 





sizes. Prices lower than for other 
machines of equal ca- 
acity. Our 
rs) 








ine, Hemlock and Cypress in sizes; also cutters, blowers, 
ers, horse powers, hay presses. Catalogue fr: 


carri ee, 
HARDER MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 





A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 

Distemper. throat and nasal troubles. 
Dealers 50 cents, Mail 60 cents. 

Prosstan REMEDY Co.. ST. PAUL. MINN. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


lished by the Massachusetts state 
board of agriculture, is used in its 
present or slightly modified form 
by many judges. It is as follows: 
Quality, 20 points; form, 15 points; 
color, 10 points; size, 10 points; uni- 
formity in size 20 points; freedom 
from imperfections, 20 points; total 
for perfection, 100 points. 

Nearly all points are considered 
from a commercial standpoint. The 
over-sized fruit is not wanted by the 
markets and overgrown specimens are 
likely to be cut by the expert judge. 
Quality is a hard point to handle, es- 
pecially with fruit not yet ripe and 
in such cases is often disregarded or 
estimated by the form and general 
appearance of the specimens. In com- 
petitions of storage fruits, however, 
it is of special importance. Uni- 
formity of specimens is a most im- 
portant matter. Fair sized fruits of 
even form and color of the proper 
type make good plates. They show 
to much better advantage than uneven 
specimens. Freedom from blemishes 
should be insisted on. A fruit injured 
by an insect, disease or accident is 
not marketable and deserves a hard 
cut. Some judges disqualify such fruit 
from the competition. 

ee 


Prevention of Mottled Butter. 


No logical explanation of butter 
mottling has hitherto been offered. In 
a recent bulletin, Dr L. L. Van Slyke 
of the New York experiment station 
says, the phenomenon appears and 
disappears most strangely when con- 
ditions are seemingly unchanged and 
the degree of mottling is now accepted 
as due to unequal distribution of salt. 
Modern buttermakers therefore churn 
to fine granules so that the salt 
may readily reach all parts of the but- 
ter as uniformly as possible, and thus 
have almost wholly conquered the 
trouble. But though mottling is thus 
successfully controlled, the process is 
not based upon the true cause. Salt 
does not affect the color of butter fat, 
therefore, unequal distribution of salt 
will not cause mottles. Butter in 
which the salt is very uniformly dis- 
tributed may be badly mottled, as re- 
cent experiments show. 

Fresh, colored, unsalted butter, 


-partly immersed in 20% brine, did not 


show the slightest change in color. In 
another experiment, butter fat was 
stirred with salt and a variegated 
color, but no mottling produced, due 
to the undissolved grains of salt. The 
same effect could be produced by mix- 
ing any other white substance, like 
sugar, with the butter fat. A third 
test showed that the unequal distribu- 
tion of the salt could not alone pro- 
duce mottling, for well-washed butter 
in alternative layers with salt showed 
no mottles. Analyses of plugs of but- 
ter made under conditions producing 
marked mottling, showed the salt to 
be very uniformly distributed and sim- 
ilar plugs of unmottled butter showed 
wide variations, so that distribution 
of the salt cannot be the cause of the 
trouble. Yet salt must bear a relation 
to mottling; for unsalted butter, 
whether made experimentally at the 
station or commercially in dairies and 
creameries, never shows mottles. It is 
also found both by taste and analyses 
that in mottled butter the whitish 
mottles contain less salt than the 
darker portions. 

The hitherto unconsidered factor is 
the casein compound left in the but- 
ter through imperfect removal of the 
buttermilk. In studies made in cheese- 
making attention was directed to 
casein compounds as a possible cause 
of the mottling of butter. 

In making butter, therefore, unless 
the greatest care is used, more or less 
buttermilk will be left in the butter, 
and when the butter is worked this 
white substance is spread and drawn 
into the streaks, clouds and_ spots 
known as mottles. The mottling does 





not show itself immediately, since the 
salt takes some time to produce its 
greatest effect. If, however, the but- 
termilk be thoroughly removed -from 
the butter fat, there will be no 
mottling, no matter how irregularly 
the salt be distributed, for there will 
then be nothing present for the salt 
to act upon. There are no mottles 
in well-washed butter. 

On the other hand, mottling will not 
take place unless salt is added, for 
the substance does not harden and 
become localized unless salt is present, 
but remains in suspension in the but- 
termilk. The secret then in controlling 
mottles, is to get rid of the buttermilk 
by churning to fine granules and by 
thorough washing. The acidity of the 


buttermilk does not influence the 
trouble. 
Churning at higher temperatures 


favors the production of larger masses 
of butter and makes the removal of 
the buttermilk less easy. The temper- 
ature of the wash water is important, 
though it may vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the natural hardness of the 
butter, due to feed or breed. When 
butter is properly churned and washed 
free from buttermilk, no amount of 
working will produce mottles, but if 
the conditions have favored the pro- 
duction of mottles, working will not 
free the butter from them. If carried 
far enough to injure or destroy the 
grain of the butter, it may .break or 


draw the mottles to pieees so that 
they become smaller and show less 
plainly. 


The most effective method of pre- 
venting mottled butter is to free the 
butter granules as completely as prac- 
ticable from the buttermilk adhering 
to them. The churning should be 
stopped when the granules are about 
the size of rice grains, preferably at 
a temperature of 50 to degrees. 
After the buttermilk has been drawn 
off, the granules should be treated 
with an amount of water, at 35 to 45 
degrees, about equal in quantity to the 
buttermilk removed and the churn ro- 
tated a few times to insure complete 


55 


contact. Then this water should be 
drawn off and a second washing given. 
The final drainage water from the 


granules should be clear. Salting and 
working are carried out in the usual 
way. 


Great Meeting of Hay Dealers. 





Hundreds of men from all parts of 


the United States, interested in the 
hay trade, flocked to Toledo, O, last 
week upon the occasion of the 12th 


annual convention of the national hay 


association. The town had made 
preparation for 1000 visitors to the 
big meeting and it was not disap- 
pointed in the attendance. H. C. 


Morgan of Pennsylvania presided over 
the assemblage. 

Many interesting papers relative to 
the handling of hay, its production, 
etc, were read and much important 
legislative business incident to com- 
mittee reports was also accomplished. 
A feature of the convention was the 
talk by Congressman Townsend of 
Michigan on the railway question. 
The speaker, on account of his author- 
ship of the Esch-Townsend rate Dill 
that was so favorably received in the 
house of representatives last session, 
was given great attention. By a unan- 
imous vote the rules of the association 


were suspended, and Pres Roosevelt 
was elected an honorary member of 
that body. Resolutions were passed, 
commending him in the strongest 


manner and fully indorsing his fight 
for the “square deal” and more equi- 
table freight rates. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s S2ke—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Good Returns from Ducks. 


MABEL G. FEINT, CORTLAND CO, N Y. 





Since our first venture in the poul- 
iry business we have made a satis- 
factory profit on the capital invested, 
and with the increased experience 
gained comes a greater per cent profit 
each year. Judging from our last two 
years’ experience, we have concluded 
that for the capital and labor involved, 
ducks and turkeys, especially the 
former, are more profitable than hens. 

We began by investing in a sitting 

* duck eggs purchased from a breed- 

who took all prizes in his breed 

at the Boston show of that year. From 
them we hatched in August seven 
ducklings. They had grit and clean 
rat all times, and were fed prin- 

ily at first on a mash of two parts 
bran to one of-meal, with a little oil 
meal or beef scraps and some chopped 
green stuff added frequently They 
thrived wonderfully well. Snow came 
early in November before ,they 
fully feathered. Their winter 
were cold and cramped, be- 
‘only an alley way 3 feet wide and 
t long. Forty late chickens also 
access to this place. They were 


were 
irters 


] ] 


i the same kind and the same 
10ount of food per head that the 
ickens were, and began laying the 


t of February, while the chickens 
lay until warm weather. 

During the summer the ducks did 
it eat nearly as much per head as 


not 


are somewhat in advance the rest of 
the spring, never falling any below. 
I have never shipped any, however, as 
I have had a demand for hatching for 
all that I could spare. For family use 
the eggs are excellent and if I were 
going to keep a little poultry for eggs 
and meat for the family use only, I 
should choose these ducks in prefer- 
ence to hens. The market for young 
ducks for roasting gets better every 
year as the public comes to under- 
stand the quality of the meat of a well 
and quickly fattened duckling. 

I believe also that for eggs alone a 


large flock of them would be more 
profitable than the average flock of 
hens. They do not require so expen- 


sive houses, the cost of fencing them 
is about half the cost of hen fencing, 
no roost or lice, and but very, very 
little mortality as compared with 
young chicks. They eat more than 
chicks when growing, but they gain in 
weight much faster than chicks. The 
feeding question is not nearly as com- 
plicated, and they are easily hatched 
and reared artificially. 





Important Poultry Experiments. 





For several years great interest has 
attached to the poultry experiments 
conducted by Prof James Dryden of 
the Utah experiment station and the 
several bulletins issued have quickly 
taken rank with the foremost au- 
thoritative writings upon poultry top- 

















CHAMPION SHETLAND PONY 


STALLION, OWNED ‘IN ILLINOIS 


This beautiful little animal, Grandee, owned by C. E. Bunn of Iilinois, 


is perhaps the leading stallion 


States, 


of his 
As a class of animals which have an 


in the United 
largely as 


now owned 
important place 


breed 


playthings and companions for children, these animals are rapidly gaining 


west This stallion 
did the hens, as they developed re- 
markable foraging tendencies, being 
in the fields and on the river until 
time for their supper. They laid with 

steadiness that was remarkable un- 
ti' well into the fall. For four 
months theres were almost always as 


many eggs each day as there were 
ducks, As nearly all the éggs of 
spring and summer were sold for 


hatching, and a number of ducklings 
were sold as breeders, the income per 
duck was exactly $11.51. The ducks 
that yield this pleasing profit are thor- 
oughbred Indian Runners, well named 
“The Leghorns of the duck family,” 
and they truly are egg machines of 
their kind as much as are the Leg- 
horns. Their standard weight is four 
pounds for the female and 4% for 
the male, They mature very quickly, 
their meat is very fine and they are ex- 
tremely hardy. 

A New York commission merchant 


tells me that duck eggs sell for twice 
what hen eggs do before Easter, and 


favor, and some of the best types have been 


introduced into the middle 


won championship ribbons at the St Louis world’s fair 
1904, the 1904 international and a number of state fairs. 


ics. Bulletin 92, recently issued, deals 
mainly with the laying hen. Photo- 
graphs of a large number of hens are 
given to show the various types; one 
picture shows the forms of eggs laid 
by 24 hens; the poultry quarters, both 
in photo and line drawing, are pic- 
tured and so are some coops. 

Bulletin is replete with tables and 
data upon many topics of which the 
following are perhaps the most nota- 
ble: The egg-type of hens, breeding 
to increase egg yield, cost and profit 
of egg production, weight and cost 
of food eaten, relative value of dif- 
ferent breeds, most profitable age of 
the hen, feeding color into eggs. 

oo 

For Winter Egg Production—Every 
poultryman knows that unless year- 
ling or older hens molt early in the 
fall, eggs will be scarce through that 
winter. The only way to secure a good 
egg yield from hens in the winter is 
to have them molt early in the fall, 
so they will have their new coat of 


POULTRY AND PET STOCK 


feathers and begin laying before win- 
ter sets in. I have adopted the fol- 
lowing rule, 
shown to be O K: The breeding pens 
are broken up about June 15, and the 
birds turned out on free and unlim- 
ited range to hunt their own food or 
nearly so. The range at this time is 


generally good, such as berry and 
grain fields, etc. The birds run at 
large until about September 1, by 


which time the range is not so good 
and they have run down in flesh. 
They are then put in the yards again 
and fed heavily on corn, oats and 
wheat, all the sunflower seed they will 
eat and beef meal three times a week. 
The result is that in five to six weeks 
they are in their new coat of feathers 
and laying as usual. Really the eggs 
hardly ever stop while molting; the 
birds lay a few all along. While out 
on free range in summer also I get 
penty.—[E. R. I Freeland, Marion 
County, W Va. 3 


Hlay Crop and Prices—The well- 
known firm of P. K. Dederick’s Sons, 
the founder of which invented the hay 
press, have for quite a number of 
years published an annual report on 
the hay industry, called the “Hay, 
Straw and Grain Reporter,”’ which has 
proved to be of vast interest to farm- 
ers. It contains in concise form re- 
ports from numerous correspondents 
on the estimated amount of the hay 
crop in all parts of the world and a 
forecast on prices for the coming crop. 
Here is also quite a lot of space de- 
voted to straw and grain. This will 
be sent free to American Agriculturist 
readers. Dederick baling process re- 
ceived the highest award and only 
grand prize on baling at the 
St Louis exposition. The manufactur- 
ers, P. K. Dederick’s Sons, 21 Tivoli 
street, Albany, N Y, will be glad to 
send a copy of their handsomely illus- 
trated catalog and the “Hay, Straw 
and Grain Reporter” upon request. 


presses 





American Pomological Society—Sec 
John Craig of Ithaca, N Y, announces 
that the meeting has been postponed. 
He says: ‘In deference to many re- 
quests and suggestions, coupled with 
the difficulty of securing the speakers 
desired for an August meeting, the 
convention has been 
September 1-21, 1905. It will 
therefore, at the Coates hotel, Kansas 
City. the place first announced, and 
under the same auspices. This change 
assures a good attendance, a good fruit 
exhibit, a cool, pleasant temperature, 
and an excellent program. All ar- 
rangements as first announced will be 
carried out. Come with your wives 
and daughters, prepared for an in- 
structive and entertaining meeting.” 


Composition of Milk ef individual 
cows varies greatly, not only as to fat, 


which experience has 


postponed till | 
occur, 


but as to protein, ash and milk sugar. | 


This variation is traceable to influence 
of feed, disease and excitement. In 
general, the percentages of fat, protein 
and ash increase with the progress of 
lactation and the percentage of sugar 
decreases. As compared with the 
morning’s milk, evening’s milk has a 
higher content of fat, protein and ash, 
but a lower content of milk sugar. 

A Stable Should Have plenty of light 
and be so built that the temperature 
can be controlled. The floor should 
be sanitary; cement is the best mate- 
rial for this purpose. Though it is 
advisable to have water in the stable, 
it is not good to keep it continually 
before the cows, as it will absorb 
odors.—[Prof Dean, Ontario. 





Neither Breed, nor location, nor 
capital invested, nor mere hard work 
alone bring success in the poultry 
business. They must be combined with 
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harples 
TUBULAR)! 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


WHICH BO 
YOU WANT? 


Tubular Or Bucket Bow]? 
Simple Bowl or Complicated? 


| war Dyed Hasbeens? 
aist Low Can or Head High 
Self Oiling Or Oil Yourself? — 


Wash 3 Minutes or Wash Thirt 

All the Butter or Most All? dd 

Best Butter or Medium Butter? 

Tubulars are different, very differ. 
ent. Just one Tubular—the Sharples. 
All others make bucket bowls—can't 
make Tubulars because they are 
patented. Ask for catalog Q-100. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

TORONTO, CAN. CHICAGO, ILL. 








T let voz put two callons of my paint on 
your buildings, before you even decide to 
yuy it. Return the balance or use all the 
paint you need and pay me In 6 months. 
prepay freight on 6 gullons or over. 
My paint is made of the best paint mater- 
ials, but unlike any other paint, every in- 
gredient is fresh and freshly ground to 
your order. ‘his fresh pigment and my 
Oilo ‘pure linseed oil) come in separate 
cans. Stirthem together the day you paint 
and you get the full life of every element. 
That's why I give an §-year guarantee. 
Tell me how much paint you need or the 
length, width and height of your buildings 
and I[ will send my paint book, copy of my 
guarantee, sample colors, and tell you 
what it will cost youto paint. Write now 
to O. L. Chase. ; 
The Paint 


° Man 
401 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 









Hydraulic 
—FOR— 
= > j|CIDER, WINE, 
a —_—---- etc. Greatest ca- 
ity, it results with least power. Steel beams, 
sills, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 
ities. New Special Features This Year. 

Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Engines, Saw 
Millis, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 

Monarch Machinery Go., 
Roomi59. 89 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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| Veterinary 











Dr. S. A. Tuttle, a veterinary sur- 
geon of long experience has writ- 
ten a bovok entitled “Veterinary 
Experience” on the diseases of 
horses, giving symptoms and 
treatment in plain terms, It is 
fully illustrated with diagrams 
showing the skeleton and circu- 





know whether it is sound or not. Every horse owner 
should have one. Itis sent to any one, 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


is the only guaranteed cure for Colic, Curb, recent 
Shoe Boils an! Callous. It locates iameness, relieves 
and cures Spavins, Ring Bone, Cockle Joints, Grease 
Heel, Scratches, Catarrh, etc. Send today and get the 
book free aud information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 


trod all blisters; they are only temporary relics, 










STUMP PULLERS ot PAY THE FREIGHT 
Seven Sizes ~ = CATALOG 
THe FREE 


U BY 
Ocet4 W.SMITH GRUBBER CO LACROSSE Wis 
Fer Specific Opthalmia, 
No More Blind HorseS scosn° Biindness and other 
sore eyes, BARRY OO., lowa City. Iowa. have sure cure. 


best by Test—80 YEARS. We CASH 
STARS Wane MORE SALESMEN P AY Wat 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y. 














each other and with pure common 
sense. . 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 


| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, cr 83 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to F*bruary 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to so 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that nce advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the®date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must nrve 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.’’ 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, JULY 29, 1905 


Immigration and Farm Labor. 











During the fiscal year ended June 20, 
1905, practically a round million for- 
eigners came into the United States to 
make their home here. At the single 
port of New York 386,210 Italian im- 
migrants landed in April and the 
movement has been relatively large 
during the succeeding weeks. The 
question of handling the millions of 
immigrants coming to our shores is 
one of the gravest federal authorities 
have to face. In shaping the policy 
for the future, there should be con- 
sidered first of all the desirability of 
the immigrants as good citizens, then 
the wisest course to prevent serious 
congestion in the big cities, and finally, 
of great importance to agriculture, the 
diffusion of this foreign blood in such 
a way as to solve, in part at least, the 
problem of farm labor. The immi- 
grants the past year are very largely 
from southeastern Europe and an im- 
portant proportion are thoroughly un- 
desirable either for city or country, 
dependent, ignorant, or perhaps actu- 
ally vicious. 

All sorts of remedies are offered to 
regulate the immigration movement 
as to both number and quality. Per- 
haps one of the best is that the United 
States government place medical in- 
spectors at foreign ports, such as Na- 
ples, Bremen, etc, whose business it 
is to see that no steamship company 
take on board an immigrant unable to 
show a certificate as to fitness from 
our authorized inspector. To simplify 
this it is suggested that a person wish- 
ing to leave his native country for this, 
shall give suitable evidence to the 
American consul nearest his home, to 
the fact that he is an industrious, law 


EDITORIAL 


abiding man, and worthy a place 
among our people. 

Quality reasonably satisfactory, the 
question upon landing is what to do 
with the immigrant. More or less has 
appeared in the newspapers and farm 
journals the past year about diverting 
a substantial proportion of these to 
the south for employment upon farms, 
It is suggested that many of these im- 
migrants take ship for southern rather 
than northern ports. But the south is 
not anxious to secure immigrants 
who are often either pauper, criminal 
or degenerate. Very properly south- 
ern agriculture wants quality as well 
as numbers, in contemplating the flood 
of immigrants nominally available for 
these agricultural channels. The best 
newspapers in the south advise mod- 
eration rather than unwise zeal on this 
subject. They point to the deplorable 
conditions in some cities of both south 
and north, where this undesirable im- 
migrant class figure so prominently in 
the police and other criminal courts. 

The subject is too big to easily point 
away out. One thing is evident; there 
is need of a getting,together of the fed- 
eral authorities on the one hand and 
the representatives of European gov- 
ernments on the other. Better regula- 
tions established so far as desirability 
of immigrants is concerned, then 
should follow wisely conducted efforts 
to so distribute these aliens along the 
lines indicated. Intelligent work of a 
preliminary character looking toward 
this is under way. An international 
conference of government officials is 
suggested concerned with emigra- 
tion and immigration matters. This 
ought to prove of inestimable value to 
all; to none more than to the United 
States. 

Thousands of extra men are just 
now needed to secure the grain crops 
in the northwest, and the efforts of 
Labor Commissioner Williams of Min- 
nesota to aid growers will be watched 
keenly. The office of the state labor 
bureau will co*toperate with county 
clerks and town clerks in various 
parts of Minnesota. The last named 
are to report to the county clerk the 
number of men needed in their towns, 
and the county clerk will report di- 
rectly to the state bureau that the last 
named may keep in close touch with 
the situation. Railroads are being 
asked for especially low rates sim- 
ilar to those granted in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, etc, and it is to be 
hoped that through this co-operation 
there may be good results in secur- 
ing farm labor at a critical time. 

The Italian ambassador, Baron des 
Planches, has this spring traveled con- 
siderably through the south, with a 
view of encouraging immigrants from 
his country to take up farm work in 
our own. Outside of Louisiana very 
few Italians are found in the south, 
and outside of Illinois and California 
there are few in the west, despite the 
large numbers settling in and around 
the big eastern cities. In this connec- 
tion, one of our valued contributors, a 
successful New York farmer, writes us 
urging the government to establish in 
each large center of population in a 
farming community, a suitable agency 
to aid the worthy immigrant and the 
farmer to get together for mutual 
good. Let the federal government do 
some effective service in the distribu- 
tion of farm labor instead of farm 
seeds. 





In preparing for the fairs this fall 
do not forget a few very important 
facts. Begin by a careful study 
of premium list. Select for this, 
always keeping in mind the view- 
point of the judge. Nearly every- 
thing is now judged upon. the 
market basis. If you find out what 
the buyer calls for in your fruit, 
your grain or your live stock and 
can present an exhibit that will come 
up to this demand, you will take pre- 
miums. Uniformity is very important. 


Overgrown specimens, whether apples 
or cattle, are not wanted. Quality is 
the first consideration with quantity a 
close second. Throughout do not for- 
get that all fair work is educational. 
If you don’t win a prize you will learn 
market requirements and not only be 
better prepared for next year, but also 
for producing stuff that will bring the 
highest price. 


a> 
—_ 


The increase in short weight gro- 
cery packages has been very marked 
in the northwest during the past year. 
The pure food commissioner of North 
Dakota finds that packages supposed 
to contain one pound net are in real- 
ity often two to 5% ounces short, 
with different sized packages varying 
in proportion. Many of these pack- 
ages bear the brands of the best 
known manufacturers. The pure food 
law is defective in failing to require 
the placing of the net weight on all 
packages offered for sale. Then the 
dishonest makers could be prosecuted. 
This matter must be looked after at 
the next session of the various legis- 
latures. The spirit of greed seems to 
be as prevalent as ever. Manufac- 
turers with a name and reputation for 
honesty, established by the fathers of 
the men now in control, do not hes- 
itate to trade on this reputation. Now- 
a-days a famous brand is not always 
a@ guarantee of full weight or good 
quality. If consumers will weigh the 
contents of packages carefully for a 
time, then refuse to buy brands that 
are short, the effect will be whole- 
some. Compel honesty if it can be 
secured in no other way. This plan 
combined with a full weight clause in 
our food laws, will go a long way 
toward eliminating short weights from 
the trade. 





Sheep raisers throughout Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and adjacent 
states, will find much food for reflec- 
tion in an article on the westward 
trend of Delaine wools, published else- 
where in these columns. In this, The- 
odore Justice, one of the best posted 
wool dealers in the entire country, 
shows the weak features of the Ohio 
and Michigan grown fine Delaine wool, 
and declares they are fast giving way 
in popularity to improved fine Delaine 
raised in the far west. On the other 
hand, he points out the good selling 
value of Ohio medium wools with a 
Merino cross. The superior handling 
of wool in the far western country 
is also emphasized by Mr Justice, 
who demonstrates where Ohio farmers 
could improve in this particular. All 
told the article is well worth deep de- 
liberation on the part of our east of 
the Mississippi valley wool producers. 
If a more favorable type than is now 
generally grown can be produced it 
should mean relatively more money 
from annual wool clips in those sec- 
tions. 








For the ten months ending May 
1, 1905, shipments of wool from 
all Australia aggregated 1,517,545 
bales, an increase of 223,400 bales 
or 17% over the same period 
the preceding season. Inasmuch 
as Australia is an important fac- 
tor in supplying Europe and _ the 
United States with wool, these figures 
are of general interest. The last 
Australian clip is reported to have 
proved superior in weight and quality. 
During the past year American man- 
ufacturers have been liberal custom- 
ers in foreign wool markets. 


Theory always precedes practice. It 
is cause and practice is effect. The 
advertisers in this paper put their 
theories into practice. They have 
useful ideas in working form. Our 
readers are urged to write each and 
every advertiser with the full confi- 
dence that they will be fairly dealt 
with. The guarantee printed on this 
page covers each and every case. 








CJOTTINGS FROM 
THE FARMER 








Brown’s Budget of Farm Items. 


A. N. BROWN, DELAWARE, 


Cover crops in orchards are each 
year attracting more and more atten- 
tion. In fact, it has come to be al- 
most universally conceded that one 
of the essentials to successful orchard- 
ing is the cover crop. There are. so 
many things to be said in favor of 
cover crops for orchards, yet it must 
not be confused with what is known 
as mulching orchards or orcharding 
by the mulch system. In the first 
place a cover crop affords protection 
to soil during the winter and naturally 
more or less to the roots of trees. The 
soil is also kept from washing or drift- 
ing, but these are not so important as 
that the cover crops principally used 
are such as to add plant food and 
humus to the soil. 

What coyer crop shall we use? This 
question must be answered by every 
orchardist by the conditions governing 
in his case. Where crimson clover 
succeeds, it is perhaps the best and 
most valuable plant to use. The cow- 
pea comes second in my estimation 
and the vetches third. Of the three 
the cowpea is the surest. The clover 
and vetch, however, when a perfect 
stand is secured, and a sufficient root 
system is formed before going into 
winter quarters to carry it over, will 
grow during the mild weather of win- 
ter and very early in spring and this 
growth is a valuable accessory to the 
plant. 

In this respect the cowpea differs, 
as its growth ceases with the first 
heavy frost and its great mass of 
growth at once dies, forming a dense 
mulch which is beneficial and should 
be plowed under in early spring. All 
cover crops should be plowed under 
early in spring and seeded when cul- 
ture of the orchards ceases in sum- 
mer, with us in Delaware, about July 
1 to 10. Every one of my orchards is 
now seeded to cowpeas and it is a 
beautiful sight. I find one of the 
greatest difficulties in the use of the 
cowpea is the tendency on the part 
of the orchardist to cut the crop when 
in its prime for hay. The temptation 
for this is very strong, but must be 
resisted. I, myself, cannot plead not 
guilty, but it should not be done. 

I believe that I suffered in the end 
by making hay of the crop, when it 
should have been left upon. the 
ground. Where it is too late to seed 
the orchard to any legume, I would 
then advise seeding to winter oats, 
rye or wheat. This would afford a 
mulch and considerable humus when 
plowed in the spring. Such crops are 
very much preferred to leaving the 
orchard bare. It is remarkable to 
what extent this system of cover crops 
in orchards is’ being practiced. 
Searcely a section through which [I 
pass, but what I find the live, up-to- 
date farmers practicing this system; 
it should become still more general. 

MAKING COWPEA HAY. 

In conversation a few days ago with 
L. S. Proud of Camden, the hay and 
potato expert of Delaware, he said 
that cowpea hay was perhaps the most 
valuable hay that could be grown if 
properly cured. He gave his method 
as follows, which has proven most 
satisfactory with him: He starts his 
men immediately after the mower 
when cutting the peas to put them at 
once upon little piles or cocks, just 
large enough so that when cured a 
man can easily place them into the 
wagon. These piles are never touched 
from the time they are put in place 
until they are in condition to draw to 
the barn. Mr Proud leaves them to 
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cure, if it requires one, two or three 
weeks. 

He says they will not take wet from 
rain if properly put up. With this 
system, he does ndt lose any leaves, 
as is the case where they are left to 
cure on the ground, then put on piles, 
and perhaps turned every time they 
have become wet. His hay is not 
blanched and some too dry, while 
part of it is not sufficiently cured. This 
plan of curing cowpea hay coming 


from a practical man, who is not given 
to extravagant statements, and whose 
experience and methods are closely 
watched and followed by his fellows, 
is of value to persons who desire to 
properly cure in its best condition this 
most valuable forage plant. 

One of the most unique and prac- 
tical operations in the way of spray- 
ing that has yet come to my notice, 
I found during my recent visit to New 


Jersey. Joseph Evans of Burlington 
county, one of the large cranberry 
growers of the state, does some whole- 
sale spraying. Wishing to treat his 


bog of 400 acres with cop- 
per sulphate, he placed one-half ton 
of bluestone in the water in his over- 
flow reservoir. When it was fully dis- 
solved, he flooded his cranberry bog, 
thus covering the entire bog at one 
operation, without machinery or labor. 
Vhen asked whether the copper sul- 
ph was not in very weak strength, 
he remarked that it killed all the fish 
stream and accomplished the 
as he never had vines more 
fungous troubles. 


cranberry 


in the 
purpose, 
free trom 


Harvesting Sweet Potatoes. 
JENNETTE, ILLINOIS. 


If possible sweet potatoes should be 





E. R. 


taken out of the ground before the 
Vil are killed by frost. If one does 
not have a digger this can be done 
rapidly and efliciently with a good 
two-horse turning plow. Take off the 

old board and attach a rolling cut- 
ter. See that both share and cutter 
ire sharp. Run along the side of a 
ridge as close as possible without cut- 
ting the potatoes and deep enough so 
that the cutter will cut the vines. 


Then turn back and run the share un- 
der the middle of the ridge and deep 
enough to go below the potatoes. If 
this is properly done the potatoes can 
be easily lifted out by the stems. 

A crop of potatoes cannot be prop- 
erly and economically handled with- 
out boxes. These boxes are 20 inches 
long, 14 inches wide and 10% inches 
deep. They can be had at the box 
factories at 15 and 20 cents in the 
flat. For convenience in gathering, 
the potatoes from three rows should 
be thrown together. In picking up, 
the potatoes should be _ carefully 
sorted, the marketable ones picked 
up first, then the seed and everything 
left cleaned up for feed. It is a good 
plan to clean up every day. Then you 
are ready for frost or rain. 

Marketing is the rock on which 
many a grower is wrecked. To profit- 


ably market any crop often requires 
more skill than it does to grow it. At 
digging time the grower must decide 
whether to sell from the field or to 
store and wait for a better market. 
Considering the risk, the loss from 
rot and shrinkage, and the expense 
of storing, one had better sell at 40 


cents a bushel than store. Where one 
stores he should keep in close touch 


with the market and be governed 
largely by advice of his commission 


merchant as to when and how much 
to ship. But the unsatisfactory part 
of the plan is that when the commis- 
sion man is advising you to ship, he 
is in all probability doing the same 
thing to several other growers, and 
your stock may strike a loaded mar- 
ket when it reaches its destination. 
After all, the safest way is to sell to 
the local buyer when it can be done. 

In packing for shipment or to sell 
to the local buyer, be honest. Don’t 





GARDEN AND 


face the barrels with nice, smooth po- 
tatoes and then fill in the middle with 
specked, unmarketable stuff. Put in 
nothing you would not buy yourself. 
The market demands. short, highly 
colored potatoes from 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter. If these are properly 
packed in bright, clean barrels they 
will always command the highest 
price. 


a> o 
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Farm Cream Separator—The cream 
separator for farm use is here to stay. 
It has made good in every respect, 


| 


and the farmer finds it to be greatly 


to his profit to have such a machine 
on the farm. It is in favor in dis- 
tricts where live stock is maintained, 
as the separator keeps the valuable 
skim milk right at home in best con- 
dition, ready when warm and fresh | 
te be fed to young stock. Many farm- | 
ers are losing the profit from this by- 
product of their herd, and at the same 
time contracting a lot of trouble for 
themselves by continuing to use the 
cold, sour, mixed skim milk they bring | 
back from the creamery. When you | 
buy a separator pay special attention | 
to the construction of its operating 
parts. A cheap separator you cannot 
afford to have on your place. On the 
other Rand, a well made machine will 
wear for years, and each season will 
more than pay for itself. Be sure the 
separator you buy is a clean skimmer 
See that the name of the Vermont 
Farm Machine Co, Bellows Falls, Vt, 
manufacturers of the famous United 
States cream separators, is on your 
machine. Readers of this paper may 
obtain from them absolutely free of 
cost a handsome little book entitled 
“The Dairy.” All you have to do is to 
write the Vermont Farm Machine Co 
stating where you saw this notice, 
and you will have the work sent you 
free. 





Apple Shippers’ Convention—The 
eleventh annual meeting of the inter- 
national apple shippers’ association 
will be held at Put-In-Bay, O, Aug 
2-3-4. Among other matters the ques- 
tion of holding future conventions in 
September instead of August will be 
considered. 


“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 





TRUCK PATCH 
AALL crops 


[9] 8&9 
should be well 


| supplied with a fertilizer rich 


in PotasH. The benefit will be 
seen in the grain and also in the 


crops to follow. 


«“Plant-Food”’ and ‘Potash in 


Agriculture” are 


two books full 


of interest to every progressive 
farmer; we will mail them to you 


free ws all cost. 


Address, German Kali Works, 93 Nassau Street, 


Yew York. 
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Steel Roofing, $1.50 Per 100 Sq. Feet 


Painted red both sides; most durable and economical covering for roofing, siding or ceiling, for barns, 


sheds, houses, stores, churches, ons, Ce! houses, 
a bammer or hatchet the only tools you need. 


material; no experience necessary to it— 


WE PAY THE 


steel roofing, sheets 24 inches by 24 inches, At 
tration, or in “*V"’ crimped, or standing seam. At 
furnish this material in 6 an 
your order for immediate shipment. 
the best of all coverings. 
on® building material, wire, pipe, 7. 
We buy at SHERIFFS’ AND RECE IVERS’ SALES. 


d 8 feet long; $2.26 for brick siding or beaded ceiling or siding. 
Time will prove its codering qualities. 
Ask for ae particulars, WRIT 
mbing material, 

100,000,000 feet of lumber from the World’s Fair, 


etc.; easier to lay and cheaper than any other 
At thie price 
Texas and Indian 


REIGHT to uw pointe east of Colorado, excepting Oklahoma, 

ES gine At this price we furnish our No. 15 semi-hardened fiat 
\.60 this same material currogated as shown in illug- 
QO cents per eguare advance over above prices we wil 


Send oe 
It withstands the eleme 
E FOR FREE CATALOGUE NO. A. MM, 26 


wd houschold goods, clothing, ete, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 














IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well DRILLING OR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
oriing your work, stating depth of wells and 
size of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
Money earners ever made! Results guaranteed, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 








IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
\ £ MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscnuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Address 


D. ¥. HALLOCK G&G SONS, 





Box 800, York, Pa. 


Hallock’s us. Potato Digger 


Don’t fail to 


find out all about Hallock’s O. K. Elevator Potato Digger before you buy any other. 
If you’re really interested in a first-class digger, write for complete description, 
giving your name, postoffice, county and state. 


New and with several important improvements. 


Speaks for itself. 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





Agricultural Education in the South. 


We are offering special facilities to 
post-graduate students and intend to 
emphasize this work very strongly in 
the future. We had some very bright 
men this college year, and they should 
give a good account of themselves 
when they have done sufficient advanc- 
ed work to familiarize themselves 
thoroughly with the work of teaching 
and investigation. Several of our grad- 
uates have been offered very good po- 
sitions, and some may accept them, 
though at the present writing I cannot 
make a positive statement to this ef- 
fect. The total number of students 
in the regular courses in the college 
of agriculture is something over 100. 
We will not offer short courses until 
our new agricultural building is com- 
pleted.—[ Prof Andrew M. Soule, Dean 
College of Agriculture, Virginia. 

We have recently revised our agri- 
cultural course, making a_ straight 
agricultural course, with but few elec- 
tives. This was done believing it will 
be more attractive to the young men 
and will give them a better idea of 
agricultural work earlier in their 
course, Our new president, Dr Ayres, 
is making every effort to develop the 
agricultural work in the college and 
is giving every assistance to the ‘agri- 
culture of the station and the state. 
The members of the agricultural fac- 
ulty and experiment station staff form 
the greater part of the institute work- 
ers in the state. The regular institute 
itinerary begins about August 1 and 
continues throughout the month, with 
two round-ups, one at Jackson and the 
other at Nashville. We have a live 
commisioner of 1griculture, who is co- 
operating with the station in every de- 
tail—[Prof H. A. Morgan, Director 
University of Tennessee, 

There will be a round-up farmers’ 
institute at the college early in Au- 
gust, in addition to a few local insti- 
tutes held during this summer. The 
resignation of all of the agriculturists 
conected with the department will re- 
duce the number of local institutes 
held this summer.—{J. S. Newman, 
Director Clemson College, South Car- 
olina. 

During the past year 122 young men 
were registered in our agricultural 
courses. We expect to have a farmers’ 
convention the last week in August, 
when our new agricultural building 
will be dedicated.—[Prof C. W. Bur- 
kett, College of Agriculture, North 
Carolina. 

The prospects for the agricultural 
course are steadily improving. A good 
proportion of the ablest students in 
the college are becoming interested in 
and entering the agricultural course, 
.and it is expected that the college 
authorities will soon take steps mate- 
rially to strengthen the course by in- 
creasing the teaching staff, thus mak- 
ing it possible to introduce a more 
highly specialized form of instruction. 
[Prof Clarence W. Mathews, State 
College of Kentucky. 


a> 


FLORIDA. 


Putnam Co—This county is having 
the rainy season'‘in full. Poor weath- 
er for curing the big crop of crab 
grass hay, but good for the late 
planted corn. Land which gave a 
good crop of lettuce in the winter, and 
a good crop of potatoes in the spring, 
will now give a good crop of corn in 
the summer. Milkmen will have 
plenty of material for filling silos, 
Grapes promise well. 

1 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Georgia in the Front Rank. 
J. C. M’AULIFFE, 

One of the most important farmers’ 
meetings held in the south for some 
time was the first annual meeting of 
the Savannah valley farmers’ associa- 
tion held with the Shultz agricultural 
club, near Augusta recently. The as- 
sociation is the outcome of much ener- 
getic work to organize the farmers on 
both sides of the Savannah river, and 
at present five clubs are included, 
these being the Richmond county 
(Ga) farmers’ club, the Richmond 
county (Ga) agricultural society, the 
Beech Island farmers’ club, (composed 
of Georgia and South Carolina farm- 
ers) the Ellington (S C) farmers’ club 
and the Schultz agricultural club. Dr 
J. E. Green of Augusta is president of 
the organization, George C. Robinson, 
vice-president, Dr W. D. Mealing, sec- 
retary. A -constitution and by-laws 
was made and the association has all 
its dues paid for a year in advance, 
which speaks well for the officers and 
members. 

Several addresses were made at the 
executive meeting, among the promi- 
nent speakers being Hon E. D. Smith 
of Magnolia, S C, and E. B. Thackston, 
agent of the southern immigration so- 
ciety. Mr Smith is financial agent of 
the southern cotton growers’ associa- 
tion, and coming just at the time of 
the discovery, by his organization, of 
the government leakage, his address 
was the event of the day. His main 
topic was the discussion of the bonded 
cotton warehouse system. His work 
on this line is conducive of much good 
and these warehouses are now being 
erected in half a hundred southern 
cities. Mr Thackston made a strong 
appeal for the immigrant, and talked 
of the advantages accruing through 
diversification and the increase in val- 
ue of lands. After the meeting was 
over the crowd repaired to the picnic 
grounds nearby, where a big barbe- 
cue was served. More than a thous- 
and people were present, and the event 
will be long remembered as one mem- 
orable socially, otherwise. 

Another meeting of importance was 
the gathering of the farmers of New- 
ton and Rockdale counties, which was 
held at Smyrna camp ground, Rock- 
dale county, July 20-21. Hon Harvie 
Jordan and T. E. Massengale delivered 
addresses, as well several others, 
among them being Mrs W. H. Felton. 
These institutes afford much oppor- 
tunity for education to the farmers. 
They are held annually, and the ex- 
penses are paid by the agricultural de- 
partment of the state university. The 
tichmond county agricultural society 
with Dr J. E. Green, held its regular 
meeting at Gracewood, July 15, and 
re-elected all old officers. 

The Georgia peach crop is moving 
rapidly now and a continual stream of 
gold is finding its way into the state 
in exchange for Elberta peaches. The 
crop is of the finest size in years. The 
increase in the crop as to yield is not 
commensurate with the number of 
new trees put out, nor with the de- 
mand. In an interview, one of the 
prominent fruit growers of the state 
attributes this to lack of care of new 
orchards, and says the industry is one 
that requires much care. At Thomson 
the orchards are well kept and the 
shipments will be 60 cars from this 
point, against 40 cars last year. The 
growers will receive about $50,000 for 
the crop, as it is of the finest quality. 
Hon John T. West and J. F. Shields 
are the largest growers, each having 
30,000 trees bearing. 

The Georgia melon 
out remarkably well, though it is 
somewhat late. . Shipments are num- 
erous and prices good. Sugar cane has 
made a wonderful growth, and the 
crop bids fair to be the finest in years. 
Laying by cotton is about finished and 
cutting of pea hay and pulling of corn 
fodder has commenced. The Georgia 
farmers are in favor of a continuance 
of the bureau of statistics in regard to 
data concerning the cotton crop. Au- 
gusta has received 420,000 bales of cot- 
ton to date since September 1 and ex- 
pects the first new bale by August 10. 
Numerous small meetings of local 
farmers’ clubs are being held in all 
localities, and as the farmer folk are 
enjoying themselves with good crops, 
fine prospects and high prices, it 
seems as if we are going to have an 
era of prosperity, eclipsing all pre- 
vious records. 


well as 


as 


as 


crop is turning 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Alcorn Co—Owing to continued 
rains farm work is much behind what 
it usually is at this season of the year. 
Corn was planted late, and not as 
much as should have been. All winter 
and spring corn sold at 5Uc p bu; it is 
now %Uc at crib. Cotton fairly good 
where it has been worked. Farmers 
who held over cotton are realizing 
good prices. The bulk of the held- 
over cotton was+sold in March and 
April at barely cost of production. 
Potatoes, grasses, hay, truck, berries, 
cattle, hogs, poultry and many other 
things do well here, where farmers 
can be made to see anything but “all 
cotton.”’ On a majority of farms got- 
ton has been the principal crop grown 
since the land was cleared. Potatoes 
do very well here, but very few are 
raised. From Oct 1 to June 1, this 
county uses shipped-in potatoes. Prices 
for farm products are about as usual 
at this time of year. Butter 15 to 25c 
p lb, eggs 10c p doz, frying chickens 
10 to 25c p lb 1 w. Vegetables low. 

The State Farmers’ Institute was 
held at the agri and mechanical col- 
lege in Starkville, July 12-14. It was 
a very successful three days’ session, 
being attended by farmers and indus- 
trial from all over Miss. 
The by agri experts were 
all of unusual interest and the listeners 
must have gained much useful knowl- 
edge from them At the close of the 
institute Pres Hardy announced that 
hereafter the state farmers’ institute 
will be held at the college Sept 1, as 
formerly. The pres stated that here- 
after, also, a stock sale would be a 
feature of the institute. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swain Co—There has been so much 
rain that farmers have cultivated 
their crops with difficulty. Oats are 
fine. Corn is looking well. Wheat is 
not good was expected. Grass 
and pastures good. 


promoters 


addresses 


So as 


Catawba Co—Weather has been too 
wet to complete the cultivation of the 
crops, and to sow peas, millet, etc. 
Some oats still uncut, and some in the 
shock in the fields. Wheat not thresh- 
ing out well; vield not as good as last 
year and grain not as perfegt. Corn 
and cotton growing rapidly. Fruit rot- 
ting and falling off, and but little de- 
mand for it. New wheat is bringing 
$1 p bu, corn T70c. Help scarce: 25- 
cent hands want $1 p day. The labor 
question is a serious matter confront- 
ing the farmers of to-day. 

Tredell Co—Very little farm 
done recently on account of 
rains Some wheat threshed; about 
one-half crop. Peas looking fine. 
Weather too wet for cotton; squares 
beginning to drop off. Sweet pota- 
toes doing fine. 


KENTUCKY. 

Crittenden Co—Wheat all threshed; 
the vield was 50% of last year’s crop, 
while the acreage was about 75% of 
the crop. Much of the crop was bad- 
ly damaged by rains. Corn on all up- 
lands is 100% or more of a crop, but 
on all low land it is nearly a failure. 
Oats crop was best in years. Apples 
nearly a failure; not 15% of a crop. 
Peaches 25% of a crop. Stock of all 
kinds doing finely. 

Mercer Co—S. O. Milton recently 
sold a farm near Harrodsburg to 
James M. Hourigan of Marion Co, con- 
taining 130 acres, for $8450. The de- 
mand for farming lands in this county 
is greater than ever before, and very 
high prices are being realized. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery Co—While cotton is ir- 
regular, the crop as a whole is fairly 
good. Some counties in middle and 
west sections of the state are still 
grassy, and in a number of cases, the 
plant is running to stalk. A few bolls 
are maturing in the southern section 
and there are scattered reports of rust 
and shedding. 


Limestone Co—The boll weevil, 


which has cursed the cotton fields of 
Tex, has made its appearance in this 


work 


severe 


county. A planter living in the south. 
west part of the county reports them 
in his cotton fields. He says that they 
are there in vast quantities and are 
devouring his crop. They enter tha 
bloom, and when they go away th, 
square falls off, and he says that thea 
ground is literally covered with 
Squares where they have been. Ha 


thinks they came in seed shipped here, 


TENNESSEE. 


Haywood Co—Crops in bad condi- 
tion owing to too much wet weather, 
The corn crop is very good, the earli- 
est planted being about made. Whenrnt 
yield is very small and much of it has 
been damaged in the shock by wet 
weather, much having sprouted. But 
little threshing has been done. Cotton 
prospects are not good; the plant 
large enough for this season, but is 
very poorly fruited and in need 0% 
much work It is very grassy anil 
work is at least two weeks behind last 
year. 

Coffee Co—Practically no apples o* 
any kind in this county, not even 10 
of a crop. They were all killed by 
hard frost about April 14, when th 
trees were just out in blossom. Wha’ 
few apples there are the trees a1 
of inferior quality 

Blount Co—R 
rather severe st 
damage t crops 
seriously Con 


on 


weather and som>* 
have done 
and delayed hayi1 

plowing hindered 1 

same conditions and many fields quit 

weedy. Farm products bringing good 
price. All kinds ot wages advancins 
by reason of the several new factorie 
here, Property also advancing, and 
business generaly prosperous. 


VIRGINIA, 


Mecklenburg Co—Crops of tobacco, 
cotton and peanuts were drowned out 
in many places by the heavy rainfall 
this month, It is expected that corn 
on bottom lands will be a_ failur 
Many large sawmills have located it 
this section, and it will be but a few 
years before it will be almost impos- 
sible to buy timber necessary for 
building here. 

Highland Co—The fre 
early this month caused farm 
anxiety about overripe 
whichs had been hurriedly ge 
between showers, and put in 
It is thought, howeve that 
great amount of was 
Some injury was gardens 
the vegetables molded in mass and 
tangle of vines which up during 
the continued wet weather Farmers 
also complain that the fields of corn, 
from rapid growth, stand shoul- 
ders high without much root or shoot. 


Albemarle Co—Early in the month 
rains were daily occurrence and 
farmers had a hard time saving hay. 
Since the weather cleared, however, 
much progress has been made with 
haying and the crop is about all se- 
cured. 

Caroline Co—Much 
jured by continuous rains early in the 
month. Some’ farmers have threshed; 
in some instances it is good, while in 
others it is short. Other crops are 
growing fairly well considering the 
wet weather. 

Roanoke Co—Wheat sprouting badly 
in’ shock. Tomatoes and plums rot- 
ting badly. Peaches a full crop. Ap- 
ples two-thirds of full crop. Roanoke 
markets full of produce, but a good 


inv 


rms som 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Vacation you are going 
away this summer be suré to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beau- 
tifully illustrated publication of 128 
pages just issued by the Lackawanna 
railroad. The Jersey hills, the Pocono 
mountains, Delaware Water Gap, 
Richfield Springs, Lake Hopatcong and 
other delightful summer resorts are 
described in a way that will tell you 
how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see and how much it 
will cost. It is a book that will help 
you in making your plans. It will be 
sent for ten cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 


Trips—Iif 








demand for most articles. 
g0c p bu, eggs 18c p doz, sv iJe 
p lb. 

Augusta Co—The season was most 
avor ble for the wheat harvest; a 
ood yield of wheat. Frequent rains 
h: ive interfered with those who intend- 


ed threshing wheat in the fields, and 
also with gathcring in the hay. The 


benefit to the corn crop is beyond cal- 


culation. There will be good crops of 
apples and peachkes. Farmers are tak- 
irg incre 1 interest in cattle and 
sheep raising. 

Duckingham Co—Wheat all har- 
vested, but farmers are fearful _— 
the grain shocl a in the field has bee 
da red by the copious rain rota 
me h have occurred this month. In 


some cases the wheat is known to be 
injured by sprouting and mud. The 
corn crop is a large one, and in many 
instances it is badly in the grass. Many 
men have abandoned all idea of giving 
the crop a last working, and will have 





to see it do its best with whnot it al- 
ready has, so rapid has been its 
@1 th. Haying has also been sad- 
ly interfered with during the wet 
weather. 
TEXAS. 

McLennan Co—Entirely too much 
rain has fallen here. Much wheat 
nd oats growing in shock. No crops 
in good shape. Fruit and vegetables 
are damaged; cotton conditions poor. 
Cotton worth 10¢ p lb, corn 55c p bu, 
oats JSe, wheat 85 to Poe. Texas seems 
to be the place for rain storms, cy- 
clones, ete, but Texas can promise 
more and give less and promise less 
and give more than any other state. 


Floyd Co—Wheat this year yielded 
from 12 to 25 bus to the acre and oats 


did well. But comparatively very lit- 
tle small grain was sown the present 
Pe son. Cotton is being tried, but was 
not planted until early in June. The 
‘ op last year was light, but at present 
the young plants look well. Gardens 
do remarkably well in this county, 


id many farmers did not know what 


a good garden was until they came 
to Tex. Corn is making a_ good 
growth. 

Montague Co—Too much rain Is 
causing many fields of cotton to be 
abandoned. Boll worms at work on 


lowland cotton, which is growing very 


rank. Potatoes and onions are fine 
and being dug now. Corn is making 
a heavy yield. Cyclone passing near 
Montague killed 28, destroyed crops 


and stock, and houses, amounting to 
£100,000. The most destructive ever 
known in northern Tex. The path of 
torm was 1 mile wide and 19 
miles long. Stock of all kinds healthy. 
Rains have been very 
frequent of late and have seriously in- 
jured eotton prospects. The fields 

ve been so wet that the plants do 
not grow, and there is ® prospect of 


giving thorough cultivation, and weeds 
Corn prospects 


the s 


Fannin Co 





are growing rapidly. 
are first-class, and unless something 
unusual occurs a good crop will be 
secured. 
Shasta Co—The early part of the 
month and in fact un to the midcle 
‘= unseasonable. The thermometer 
registered higher than ever known in 


this county. The worst feature was 
the injury to prunes, which dropped 
badly on account of the severe heat. 


It is feared that 1-3 of the crop will 
be lost. 


Santa Barbara Co—Contrary to the 
usual order of things in this part of 
Cal wheat is somewhat damaged by 
smut and oats by rust. Barley is light 
although the quality is good. ‘This 
year the small grain crops are falling 
considerably below the average, but 
just why this is true no one seems to 
be able to find out. Apricots are light, 
peaches almost a failure, plums will be 
searce, but other fruits fairly plenti- 


ful. The fruit trees, especially apples, 
peaches and pears, do not seem to 
grow well this spring. English wal- 


nuts, of which a great many are raised 
in this section, are poor. Lima beans 
are looking especially well and indica- 
tions point to an average yield. Hay 
is being baled and stored for market. 


Lloes- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


The Latest Regarding Cotton “Leak.” 


Since the unearthing of the “figure 
juggling” in the bureau of statistics, 
department of agriculture, as previ- 


ously mentioned in these columns, 
there have been contizuous develop- 
ments. The dismissal of Associate 


Satistician Holmes for malfeasance in 
office, of course created a sensation at 
the time. This was followed by the 
resignation of Statistician Hyde. The 
latter came as a surprise to many. Not 
a word of suspicion has been breathed 
against Hyde, but he felt keenly the 
continual criticism made against his 
department, and decided that this was 
an opportune time to withdraw. 

Pending the appointment. of Mr 
Hyde’s successor, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture W. M. Hays, formerly 
of Minnesota, has temporary charge of 
the office. It is now claimed thet 
there will be a thorough overhauling 
of the crop reporting bureau of the 
agricultural department, Mr ays 
being given full scope in this matter. 
Complaints of irregularities have been 
made from various quarters, tobacco 
growers, as well as cotton planters, 
feeling that everything has not been 
just right. It is reported that the re- 
organization will bring the bureau up 
to the highest state of efficiency. It 
is believed the chief statistician’s sal- 
ary of $3500 is inadequate to secure 
the kind of a man desired for the 
place, and an attempt will be made 
to have congress increase the salary at 
its next session, so that the pay of the 
office will be more attractive. 

More or less interest is manifested in 
the announcement that British cotton 
planters are renewing efforts to free 
themselves from “American thral- 
dom.” At the last international cot- 
ton congress, the assertion was made 
that in ten years from now the demand 
for cotton would call for fully 38,000,- 
000 acres per annum, and to furnish 
this the industry must be established 
on a firm basis outside of the United 
States. The question is one of vast 
amount of importance to our Ameri- 
can growers. Recent reports from Af- 
rica regarding cotton culture there are 
not wholly flattering. The United 
States department of agriculture 
through its special agents in Texas is 
planning another strenuous campaign 
against the cotton boll weevil. The 
cotton market at New York has been 
largely influenced by bull interests of 


late, prices holding around 11 cents 
per pound, but many fear subsequent 
reactions. 





-— 
Racal 


Varying Phases of Tobacco Outlook. 


The tobacco crop in the southern 
states is developing rapidly these days. 
Generally the outlook, taking the south- 
ern states as a whole, is fairly satis- 
factory, yet excessive rains in many 
parts of Ky, Va and Md wereunfavora- 
ble and interfered with cultivation. 
Weather has changed for the better 
in some districts, and now progress is 


more flattering. Readers of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist were given a com- 


prehensive view of the tobacco acreage 
and crop outlook in the full report 
printed in these columns last week. 
It is of interest to note that the acre- 
age estimate of the Ky commissioner 
of agri claims an increase of 6% in 
the burley acreage of that state, as 
compared with last year, while dark 
tobacco acreage, he says, decreased 
23%. Renewed life is noted in the 
burley tobacco growers’ assn. Several 
weeks ago it was rumored that this 
organization would not be in position 
to handle the ’05 crop. A late report 
from Ky, however, says that the ways 
and means committee of that organi- 
zation has evolved a plan for control- 
ling and marketing of ’05 burley, and 
active work is to be inaugurated. 
The committee suggested the forma- 
tion of a permanent organization, 
showing a capital stock of $1,500,000 
to be taken at par. It is planned to 
have the allotments distributed among 
various burley counties of Ky and O, 
and thus the individual strain of 
financing the organization will be very 
light. It is proposed to have at least 
$250,000 subscribed from growers in 34 
counties. Officials of the organization 
say that the manner in which produc- 
ers take hold of this proposition will 
have much to do with the ultimate 
outcome of the movement. 








If the | 


farmers show a disposition to want 
to carry their crop through the assn 
and join forces with the organization, 
there is great hope for success. Oth- 
erwise it will be inferred that the 
growers do not desire to go on with 
the movement. It is proposed that 
10% stock subscription be paid down. 
The amount of stock circulated among 


the various counties ranges from $1250 | 


in Boyle to $15,000 in Scott and 
Shelby. 
Va growers are manifesting great 


interest in the proposed erection of 
tobacco factories in that state. At a 
recent meeting of the interstate tobac- 
co growers’ assn at Danville, plans 
were formulated for securing capital 
to put the plants in operation. 

The Southern Nurserymen’s con- 
vention will hold a special meeting at 
Norfolk, Va, August 16-17, 1905. A 
party of delegates will visit the nur- 
sery of J. J. Harrison & Sons at Ber- 
lin, Md, August 19. The delegation 
will then spend Sunday at Ocean City. 
Orlando Harrison, who was recently 
elected first vice-president of the na- 
tional nurserymen’s association, will 
personally look after the guests on 
this occasion. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


elt 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





“KILLS ’EM QUICK’’—Send %c in stamps to 
MAGIC FOOD CO, Chattanooga, Tenn, for a box 
of the Famous Magic Death Powder, guaranteed 
insect exterminator or money refunded. 





PEACH AND APPLE CARRIERS— If you have 
Peaches, apples, tomatoes, or other truck, send for 
our catalog and price list, SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, 
Petersburg, Va. 


NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), 


$1.60 
per 100 Ibs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 


wire or cut nails, CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 





GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. Write us for special prices on barb 
or twist wire. CASE BROs, Cok hester, ct. 


FERTILIZER LIME Cheat aper than phosphate, 
— — ‘tured by WALTON WUCARRIES, Harris- 
nue 

POUL! rRY SUPPLIES. 


M-chick brooders, new and complete, for 
Box 68, Patchogue, Long Island, N ¥. 


ForR 
$2 each. 





SEEDS AND NU RSERY STOCK. 


CABBAGE 





CELERY AND PLANTS—Very 
strong. The plants have an average of #4 square 
inches of space each over the whole field; $1 1000, 
4 5000, 70c 500. Celery—Giant Pascal, Winter 
Queen, Golden Heart, Golden  Self-Bleaching. 
Cabbage—Danish FBallhead, Late Cauliflower, F. 
W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 1, Chester, N J, 





SEED WHEAT—Clean, sound and graded: 4 


hardy and prolific varieties, If not as represeated, 
reship and get your money back, Booklet and 
samples for stamp. Timothy seed. A, H. HOFF- 


MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa, 
“MEALY” SEED WHEAT—Reardless, great 
yielder, hardy, fly resisting, best milling qualitfes; 


price $1.60 per bushel, new bags 10 cents: with 10 
bushels pags free. MINISINK FARM COMPANY, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 

that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds, Stamps for circular. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


FERRETS. GEO FARNSWORTH, Route 6, 
New London, O. 


FERRETS—200 for sale. 
London, O. 








HELD & CROW, New 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for aa and fancy dogs, ferrets, Au ;0.a 
goats, hares, etc, penunt, colored @-page bo k, 
luc; list free. J, A, BEKGEY, Box F, Teliord, Pa, 


OLD FAT HENS WANTED—We pay cach, oF 
exchange for poultry supplies, Write us. CASH 
ROS, Colchester, Ct, 





WHITE WYANDOTTE hens and cockerels red 
sonable, FOREST HILL FARM, Burnwood, N Y¥, 


' EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of thorough- 
bred poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, Pa. 














LIVE STOCK. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E 8. AKIN, Auburn, N ¥. 





SHORTHORN BULL CALVES—Stock im 
v~ for prices. CHARLES BUCHAN, 








IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N ¥. 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Jersey Red pigs for sale 
cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


ANGORA GOATS for | sale, . FRANK RUSLING, 
Hackettstown, N J. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


SHIP YOUR BUTTER, eges, poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 
18. E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich St, New 
York. 


BUTTER, eggs, poultry, hay, straw and all p 
uce; daily returns, Est’d 1844. GIBBS & Bio, 
Philadetphia. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATIBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, ~ New Vork City 




















FLORIDA—For investments, Sa —— fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For parti 


and 
sunetane, address BOARD OF TRADE, MPalathe, 





large > house 


“FOR SALE—Dairy farm, 120 acres, 
SQUIRS 


and barn; 34 mile from school and store. 
GREEN, Route 40, Sinclairville, N Y. 


FOR SALB AT A BARGAIN—Well | improved 
Virgini: farm. Write for particulars. F, CLEVE- 
LAND, Box 1475, Providence Forge, Va. 


“FARM w MERRITT MALTBY, 
Port, N ¥ 





wanted, Weeds- 


FARMS, GRANT ‘PARISH, “Washington, D. c 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 











WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. Thé 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor 
oughly at small cost, Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates. "flustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOGL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 








GRANT PARISH 
1429 New York Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D.C. 


American Agriculturist, 
New York City, 
I have neglected from time to time to inform 
ou of one of my largest real estate sales I 
hi ave made; itis due you and I feel that you will 
be interested to hear of a success in which 
American Agriculturist has been the most 
i mportant factor, I sold recently the famous 
‘*Woodlawn Mansion” property; originally 
a part of Mount Vernon,the home of George 
Washingtonin Virginia. The price paid was 
$25,000 cash, and the sale came direct from a 
30c advertisement n the real estatecolumn of 
she American Agriculturist. The purchaser 
was a Miss , of Princeton, N. l wish 
to report that Western and Northern farmers 
are coming thick and fast into the Southern 
zone; the land, the adorable climate and mar. 
kets areideal,’ Iam 
Yours very truly 
(Signed) Grant Parish, 


I am not permitted to use her name.) 

















‘Would Like to Advertise 


Continuously. 


We have been using American Agri- 
culturist for several years and have 
invariably secured good results from 
advertising our plank barns therein. 
We only wish our profits were large 
enough to enable us to advertise con- 
tinuously in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column.—[John Shawver, Bellefon- 
taine, O. 
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more thor- 
oughly and 
Spread more 
evenly with the 


Standard 
Manure Spreader 


because it haga different Beat. 
er,a different Rake and Hood— 
load not thrown high in air and 
blown about. Spreads full width 
and does not vary in width, 


Endgate Moves Away From Load, 
One lever raises endgate and puts en- 
. tire machinein operation, Non-break- 
able mechanism to change feed, 
Spreads 5 to 35 Loads per Acre, 
Two apron chains. Write for 
catalog describing simplicity 
and strength. 
THE STANDARD HARROW CO., 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Harrowe, Cultivae 
tore, y Me Ravesstere, 








DESIRABLE 
Long Island 


FARMS 


Suitable for fruits and vegetables within 
100 miles of New York city at great 
bargains. Now is the time to buy. An 
excellent opportunity for up-to-date 
truckers, Train service unequaled. For 
circulars and descriptive matter write 


A. L. LANGDON, Traffic Manager, 
L. 1. R. R., 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
and FERTILIZER 


GRAIN DRILL 


=x yones I ome DRILL combines 

emene Me tne strength. drill made. No 

—— if to get out Baa ‘order Boxes are close to 
iy 














Weigh 
Saison 
Agents Wanted. 
Write for catalogue, 


THE WENCHE £0 DRoMeoLo co.. 
Mfrs., ¥: SADE ALSO WITH DISC 








\ JMB That is Horse High, Bull 
Dewan Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 
ak 7 SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 
LN 


\ 2 we Atless than dealers’ price 
“a 


Nand we pay the Freight. 
Our Catalogue tells how 

B Wire is made, how Wireis 
me galvanized, —why some is 
good andsome bad. You 

B should have this informa- 





combines highest Guaitt md lowest price. Most 

work withleast power. Alisizes Portable Mills, Edg- 

ers, Trimmers, Planers, Lath and Shingle Mills, etc, 

Acomplete oe ge eg of wood workers’ machinery 
book, telling all, FREE. 


Am. Saw Bill Mach, Co., 605 Engineering Bidg. New Tork. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 

At Chicago, receipts in the main 
proved ample for all requirements, 
4 with some days showing excessive sup- 
plies. Owing to the warm weather 
tending to restrict consumption of 
meat throughout the country, the de- 
mand from killers was somewhat 
apathetic. Prices showed continued 
weakness and trade became very un- 
satisfactory to sellers. 
Fancy native steers 
Fair to good butcher cows, 
Cutters and canners 
Com'n to ex butcher 2.254 3.010 
Veal calves .. .25@ 6.00 

The somewhat improved Preretcd for 
hogs as brought out in the market re- 
port last week continued. It is claimed 
by local operators that the supply of 
matured hogs in the territory imme- 
diately tributary to Chicago is none 
too large. Further west, however, 
the visible supply appears relatively 
heavier. Tops reached the St mark, 
and even slightly exceeded that figure, 
while bulk of sales ranged from 5.75 
@5.00, Subsequent weakness noted. 

The sheep market displayed more or 
less weakness. The supply was not 
excessive, yet increased sufficiently to 
enable buyers to govern the situation 
to a slight extent. Choice’ spring 
lambs dropped to a basis of $7@7.25 
p 100 lbs, with inferior lower. Feed- 
ing lambs in particularly good request 
at 4.50@5.25. Fed wethers commanded 
5@5.50, breeding ewes 38.75@5, mut- 
ton? ewes 3.50@5, bucks, stags and in- 
ferior sheep 2@3.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 


on 


».80 
3.40 
3.15 


».60@ 
2.550@ 
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Wheat | Com | Oates _ 
1905 1908 | 1905 | 1904 1904 | 1905 | 1904 


92 


324 | .40 


Cash or Spot 


Chicago ween 1.00 


New York... 
1.00 
92 a 
Min’p’lis.. 2 | 53 F 37 
Liverpool... . 60 

At Same the sensitiveness of the 
spring wheat situation continued in 
full force. Attention of traders has 
largely swerved from winter wheat, 
inasmuch as that crop is now more or 
less a known quantity. Weather re- 
ports from the northwest absorbed all 
interest. Traders were prone to give 
heed to reports of rust damage in the 
northwest, and this resulted in an up- 
turnin prices. Nevertheless there was 
a disposition for reaction. New wheat 
is moving freely from Kan and Okla 
to Missouri river markets, Ow- 
ing to the continued perplexity 
of traders regarding prospects in the 
spring wheat belt, it is not possible 
to assume steadiness to the market 
for anv length of time; adverse or 
favora_le reports being likely to send 
prices up or down. More or less per- 
sistent rumors come yia English 
sources, telling of some damage to the 
Russian crop. July wheat went_up to 
93%4¢, subsequently showing a slight- 
ly easier tendency after reaching that 
mark. Sept option touched 90%¢c. 

Corn developed no sensational fea- 
tures. It is notable that reports re- 
garding the progress of this crop have 
proved quite favorable, yet in spite 
of these and the . fact of the 
somewhat larger acreage, the market 
has been holding its own in a very 
satisfactory manner. The July option 
sold at 57@58c p bu, Sept 55%4@ 
hd 7% ce. 

Oats inclined to weakness, but noth- 
ing in the way of a pronounced de- 
cline was noted. Apparently interest 
in this grain is being overshadowed 
largely by the anxiety regarding the 
development of the spring wheat crop. 
July oats sold mainly at 31144@32%c p 
bu, Sept 29@29%c, Dee ranged either 
a little over or under 0c. 

The barley market lacked activity, 
maltsters showing little interest in 
this grain, apparently waiting until the 
new season opens. Arrivals have 
proved fairly moderate. Feeding bar- 
ley is quotable at 42@44c p bu, low 
grade malting sells at 48@46c, with 
fancy to extra 51@53c. 

A trifle more activity noted in the 
market for timothy seed. GQther kinds 
of grass seeds were more or less slug- 











gish. Country lots timothy quotable 
at $2.50@3.25 p 100 Ibs, Sept 3.30. Clov- 
er practically unchanged. Prime con- 
tract seed nominal at 12.75@13 p 100 
Ibs, buckwheat quotable at 1.15@1.25 
for good. 

At- New York, oats receipts running 
moderate and prices little changed. 
Demand about large enough to absorb 
offerings. White clipped oats 39@41c 
p bu, No 2 mixed 35% @36%e. Corn 
firm and active. No 2 638%c p bu in 
elevator. Wheat higher; No 
'Si%4e p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 
York, offerings fairly well 
absorbed, and less of inferior quality. 
Best new apples fetch $2@2.50 p bbl, 
peach bskt lots 20@40c. 
Beans. 


According to the estimate of the 
state sec, the ‘05 crop in Mich this 
year is 12% lighter than last season. 

At New York, continued firmness in 
marrows, which bring $3.50 p bu ora 
shade higher. Other kinds quiet, but 
prices fully maintained. Pea beans 
$1.90@1.95 p bu, red kidney 3.05@3.10. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, inquiry somewhat 
slow and an abundance of medium to 
poor quality calves offered; prices 
tended easy. Prime veals 9@9%c p 
lb, fair to good T@8c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the proportion of fine 
fresh eggs among receipts is rather 
small; plenty of medium to poor 
grades, however, and such are slow 
to move. Fancy hennery stock com- 
mands 24@25c p doz, extra westerns 
firm at 19@19%c, southerns 12@16c. 

At Boston, best westerns bring 18@ 
19%%c p doz, fancy locals 23@25c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, the demand iscompre- 
hensive, particularly for all grades of 
fruit of best quality. Pears command 
$2@4 p bbl, plums 75c@1.25 p carrier, 
peaches 1@2.25, grapes 1.75@2.25, 
cherries 25@U0c p 8-lb bskt. Black- 
berries T@12c p qt, raspberries 5@8c p 
pt, huckleberries T@12c p qt, goose- 
berries 5@12c, currants 4@6c. Water- 
melons plentiful at 12@25c ea. Musk- 
melons also in good supply, bringing 
75c@2.50 p cra. 

Hay 


At New 


and Straw. 

At New York, the situation is 
changed little if any. Supplies ample 
for all requirements and trade slow. 
Prime timothy brings $16@16.50 p ton. 
Clover mixed 11@13, salt 10@11, long 
rye straw 14@15, wheat and oat 9.50 
@1 

Onions. 

In spite of some increased acreage 
devoted to onions throughout the U S 
this year, buyers are manifesting in- 
terest in the new crop. Wet and un- 
favorable weather in many parts of 
the west had much to do with this. 
Reports from O say that a grower 
offered to contract several cars of ’05 
onions at 40c p bu, but it was not 
taken. Buyers in Mich and Ind are 
talking 30@35c onions, but growers 
announce that they will hold out for 
40@50c at least. A few deals are ex- 
pected to come to light before the 
middle of Aug or first of Sept. 

At New York, supplies are - still 
xbundant, and trade lacks snap. Prices 
inclined to sag. La stock quoted at 25 
@60c p bag, southern potato onions 
$1.25@1.75 p bbl, Ky stock 1.50@2, 
Jersey whites 50@T5c p %-bbl bskt. 
Some Long Islands in, bringing 1.75 
@2.25 p bbl. 


Poultry. 


At New York, market well supplied 
with live poultry, and prices of spring 
chickens show a tendency to further 
weakness. Westerns. and _ southerns 
quoted at 14@15c p Ib 1 w, fowls 14%c, 
roosters 914@10c, turkeys 14%@1ic, 
ducks 50@90c p pair, geese $1@1.40. 
Long Island dressed spring ducks in 


2 red 


freezers. Quotations 16@ 
Philadelphia broilers 2] 
13% @l4c, squabs 175@ 


demand for 

18c p lb d w, 

@23c, fowls 

2.75 p doz. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, market in somewhat 
better shape than last noted in these 
columns, due to less exce ssive receipts. 
Long Islands fetch $1.25@1.50 p bbl 
for good, southerns show a range of 
75¢e@1.50, according to quality. Sweet 
potatoes in request at 2@3.50 p bbl, 
yams 2@3. 

At Boston, best southern = stock 
brings $1.50@1.75 p bbl. Natives will 
shortly dominate the market. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, beets and carrots 
fetched 50c@$1.25 p 100 bchs, cabbage 
$3@4 p 100, cauliflower 50c@$1.25 p 
doz, celery @bOC, cukes 75c@$1.50 
p box, cucumber pickles $1.50@3.50 p 
1000. Jersey corn hOc@sl p 100, eggs 
plants $1@2 p % bbl, horse-radish 5 
@8e p Ib, lettuce 50c@S8$1.50 p_ bbl. 
Okra $1.50@2.50 p carrier, peppers 
75c@$1.25, peas 50c@$1.25 p bu bskt 
radishes 50@60c p 100>-bchs, string 
beans 50c@S81.25 p bu. spinach a0@ 
60c p bbl, squash 50c@S81.25, turnips 
do, tomatoes 60c@$1.50 p box, accord- 
ing to quality. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
211, 21% 20 
"04. 17% 1IS1, 17 
03. ° 2U 21@21% 1IV@101, 

At New York, practically no change 
in prices since the last report in these 
columns. The buying on storage ac- 
count appears to be about the main 
factor in the butter situation right at 
present. There is a little export de- 
mand for factory and packing stock. 
Extra cmy is quotable at 21@21%c p 
Ib, dairy 19@20c, renovated 18@18%c, 
packing stock l6c. 

At Boston, market steady for the 
most part with fcy cmy Drints com- 
manding 21%4c p Ib or a shade above. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy tubs 18@ 
211%4c p Ib, prints 22@22%4c, dairy 16 
@lic.—At ae tubs 20c, prints 
2lc, dairy 12@14c.—At Cincinnati, 
cmy tubs 1914 @22c, dairy l4c. 

At Chicago. market firm but no 
higher. Extra cmy 19% @20c p Ib. 
The Cheese Market. 


At New York, the feeling is quite 
strong, owing partly to some advances 
at interior points of the Empire state. 

Receipts of late have shown more 
or less defects, owing to heat. Large 
sizes, somewhat scarce, as_ these 
cheeses have been taken freely by 
storage interests. Best full cream white 
and colored cheese 10@10%c p Ib, 
light skims S@St4c. 


el 


Revised Tobacco Figures—The pre- 
ceding ‘05 tobacco reports of the dept 
of agri appear to be a “comedy or 
errors,” judging by the frequent 
changes that have been made in them 
The latest statistics relating to acre- 
age for the ’05 crop show a marked 
variance from early reports of the 
dept, also differing somewhat from the 
preliminary report of the dept pub- 
lished in these columns last week. 
Herewith we give a table showing the 
final govt estimate on acreage this 
year as compared with ’04. 
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The Strike at Nixon’s. 


By Edor. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


AVINA NIXON stopped 
working to sigh in a woe- 
begone fashion alien to 


her years. 
O dear suz! I wish I 
were Cinderella! I’m 





tired to death with this 
hum-drum, do-nothing-but-work life. 
I hate it!” 

“Why, Viny Nixon! What’s on your 
mind to make you talk that way? I’m 
s’prised!"”” and Mrs Nixon looked at 
her daughter compassionately. 

“T can’t help it; it’s so. I just hate 
it! We're so different from everybody 
else. We never go anywhere nor have 
anything like other folks. Pa don’t 
care any more for you ’n me ’n he 
does for the rest of the machinery on 
the farm!” . 

Mrs Nixon sank on a cracker box 
and pushed back her sunbonnet. 

“Viny, Viny! How desperate you 
talk! Be you crazy?” 

“No ma, I’m not crazy. I’ve been 
thinking, though, and I’m just getting 
to realize how*we’re being robbed. Pa 
buys us a few of the cheapest clothes 
to keep the neighbors from talking, 
just as he put up the lightnin’ rods to 
save the barns being struck. He feeds 
us to keep us able to work, same as he 
oils the other tools to keep 'em from 
wearing out!” 

“Oh, Viny!” gasped her mother, 
and the note of protest stung the girl. 

“It’s the awful truth,” she persisted. 
“If we was only his cook and hired 
girl we'd fare better’n we do now. 
We'd have wages and we could spend 
’em where we liked. Now, we have 
next to nothing and get that charged 
to Furnam’s one-horse store at the 
Bay. Besides, he scolds when the bill 
comes due in the fall—another thing 
we'd miss if we didn’t belong to him.” 

Mrs Nixon’s loyal wifely heart 
longed to meet these accusations 
against the father with denial; but 
the truth in them was as a sword- 
thrust to her sensitive soul. That she 
could no longer hide his great defect 
of character from this child made her 
heart sick. She hid her face in her 
hands and a moan escaped her. La- 
vina mistook its meaning and spoke 
rapidly, that she might relieve her 
mind before her mother’s patience 
should be exhausted. 

“When the cattle don’t do well he 
gives "em change of feed; but we can 
live forever in the same place! When 
he got the harvester-and-binder did he 
ask if we needed a washing machine? 
Did the new seeder make him think 
we needed carpets or oilcloth to save 
our scrubbing bare floors? No. It 
isn’t his back that bends for that! He 
takes a farm journal; but there isn’t 
a2 woman’s magazine to come to us! 
He pets the calves and old Shep; but I 
can’t remember his kissing you in 
years! Can you?” 

She paused for breath, her cheeks 
flushed and eyes flashing, so complete- 
ly had this accusing spirit gained pos- 
session of her. 

Mrs Nixon shook her head as she 
wiped her eyes on a corner of her 
apron. 

“’Tain’t your pa’s way to be demon- 
strative—I've got used to it—but he 
ain’t all bad, Viny. He don’t drink 
nor stay out nights and he ain’t ’s 
bossy ’s some I’ve known; we can ar- 
range the furniture’s we want to and 
cook what we like; that’s some com- 
fort. We've went, too, quite a bit for 
us. this summer,” she added. 

“I should think we had! Five fu- 
nerals and down to the Bay for Dec- 
oration—all those trips ended in the 
buryin’ ground! And how’d we go? 
In the old democrat—I, holdin’ an um- 
brella—while other folks was in top- 
buggies; you, in your old cashmere— 
ten years behind the times; me, wear- 
in’ my muslin with tight sleeves and 
ruffed skirt. beside the plain gores 
and leg-o-mutton’s of the village 
girls.” Lavina laughed hysterically at 
the comparison; but it held only bitter, 
ironical tones, which jarred and rasped 
and failed to soothe as a laugh should. 

“Can't I put the ruffles on the sleeves 
and make ’em look—?” 

“Like old frights!” interposed the 
girl. “No. I'll stay home till I get a 
new one; for I will have it.’ 

Timid, yielding, Mrs Nixon could 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


bear no more and rose to go. Stop- 
ping beside Lavina, she wound her 
arms about her and kissed her pas- 
sionately—with something of renunci- 
ation in the act—much as we kiss our 
dead. Viny the child, was lost; Viny, 
the discerning woman had spoken— 
had exposed her father’s selfishness 
and rebelled against it. Silence had 
hitherto enshrouded this skeleton of 
the home life, but her words had made 
it impossible to hide it in even partial 
oblivion, again. 

It was half-past 10. Since 9 o’clock 
Viny had stood beside the old-fash- 
ioned churn; still the butter refused 
to “come.” Its very obstinacy Seemed 
a part of the force which bound her 
to this hated life. Now, her resent- 
ment gave new strength to her tired 
arms and the rapid plunk-plunk-plunk 
of the dasher indicated her strong will. 

Damp, cold and inconvenient, the 
milkroom fostered. a_ revolutionary 
spirit. Its one small window opened 
toward the north. Sunshine might 
envelop the world, but it never crept 
in here with its softening, subduing, 
enriching power. In her _ present 
mood, this seemed another loss which 
taunted her. The racks were lined 
with time-worn pans; they must be 
cleaned and the milk taken out—the 
pigs were even now squealing lustily 
for it. So it was—work, work—work! 

At dinner, thé sleazy cotton table- 
cloth, steel knives, and “ironstone 
china” grew hideous to her; the salt 
pork, potatoes, and brown bread al- 
most choked her with their coarse- 
ness; her father’s sipping tea from his 
saucer seemed barbarous, and the 
final scraping of the splint-bottomed 
chairs on the uneven floor made her 
shiver. She wished again to be Cin- 
derella and thought of the prince as 
she glanced at the hired man. 

Silent much of the afternoon, noth- 
ing but her changing color revealed 
the thought-tempest raging within her. 
With the presumption of youth, before 
night she had decided to reform her 
father. When in the twilight she found 
him seated on an inverted pail, smok- 
ing and reading, leaning against the 
barn door, with less tact than decision, 
she dropped on a milking stool beside 
him. He looked at her curiously; the 
interruption annoyed him. Her re- 
quest for money angered him. Her 
evident discontent aroused his instinct 
of self-preservation. With a laugh, 
misleading to her inexperience, he 
asked: “Where'd you get them idees 
on women’s rights?” 

“In here,” she answered, turning the 
newspaper on his knee and pointing to 
the “Woman’s Column.” Headed 
sometimes by fashions at others by 
household receipts, it had looked in- 
offensive and uninteresting to the 
farmer; he had not read it; his daugh- 
ter devoured it. Glancing down the 
column his eye now caught a few iso- 
lated statements: ‘‘The wife should be 
a partner to the husband’s business in- 
terests”—“Beautify and make _ the 
home pleasant’’—‘“Give your wife an 
allowance”—“Dress well—’’ here he 
slammed the paper down vengefully, 
as though crushing it, crushed out of 
existence the disagreeable sentiment. 

“Phm! domestic anarchy!" he 
grumbled; “don’t let me hear any 
more of them fool notions—never. 
You won't get another muslin by my 
buyin’ it—not this summer; one’s 
enough at a time. You needn't get 
your ma to tease, either—’twon’t make 
a bit of difference. And, mind, don’t 
say any more "bout goin’ somewheres 
else to work; if you do, I'll collect 
your wages—you ain’t 18 yet, you 
know,” and he left her abruptly. 

“Pa Nixon” had not absorbed “re- 


form” measures as Lavina had fan- 
cied he might. Too sanguine, defeat 
stunned her. She went back to the 


house thirsting for revenge, and sat 
by her window until long into the 
night planning how she might out- 
wit him. 

Days passed uneventfully save for 
much earnest, low-toned conversation 
between the girl and her mother. Tor- 
tured with indecision—whether to 
stand by the husband, or be swayed by 
the child—Mrs Nixon felt they were 
facing a crisis; felt herself borne 
along, somewhat unwillingly, by the 
current which led to it. 

Nothing more was seen of the “wo- 
man’s column” in the weekly newspa- 
pers; the father clipped it out each 
week, prior to bringing it home. But 


Viny read it more eagerly still, at a 
neighbor’s a half mile away. 

Dame Nature had left the Nixon 
farm on the very top of Rocky Ledge 
as a housewife might hide away cake 
on the topmost pantry shelf. To reach 
it, one must climb a steep road choked 
with stones. Some swore at Jim Nix- 
on, others at the pathmaster; a few, 
at stones in the abstract for this con- 
dition. Wide at the valley, it nar- 
rowed gradually; half up the ascent 
was a sharp bend called “Nixon’s El- 
bow.” Beyond was the cool shadow of 
the woods, the scent of brakes, moss, 
and blackberry bushes; then came the 
open sun-gilded acres. 

That part of the land where the 
ledge sloped off toward the east, fell 
away from the rest, and the gnarled, 
old, wind-racked trees, scattered here 
and there, were like monster pegs 
stuck in by a giant hand, to keep the 
whole from slipping down—down to 
where the river crept into the main- 
land and gave the place a name— 
“Nigger Nose” Bay. 

Nixon crops were abundant; barns, 
numerous and large and their condi- 
tion , bespoke painstaking care. But 
the poor little house at the left seemed 
to be suffering the pains,of vivisection 
from neglect and the elements. It 
might have held the Nixon pedigree 
for generations back, but Jooked or- 
phaned in its impoverishment. Inside, 
the furnishings might have served 
frontier days without comment, but 
for the twentieth century they aroused 
suspicion. The blight of the maste’s 
sordidness branded the rooms; they 
were barren of coziness and home 
comforts. 

He was a church member; but not a 
New Testament exponent. His chris- 
tianity had not submerged his selftsh- 
ness or his will. It did make him 
honest, moral, humane to dumb 
things, a civil citizen and a grudging 
contributor to the Gospel. Here it 
ended. 

The air was sweet with June roses 
as Mr Nixon one day came from the 
field for dinner. The house was silent 
and tenantless. Windows were closed 
and the atmosphere stifling. The fire 
was out. A note, which lay on the 
empty teakettle read: “Pa: We're 
down to Mrs Blake’s helping get up 
the sociable for the church. You'll 
have to churn: cream’s in the cellar. 
We won’t be home till late. Viny.” 

Why had they not asked him some- 
thing about this? “You'll have to 
churn!” He did not quite like the sit- 
uation—this being unable to refuse. 
“We're up against a cold dinner, Zed; 
the cooks have lit out,” he remarked 
as the hired man came in. 

“Good thing; good thing! it don’t 
hurt a man to scare up game for him- 
self once in awhile; he ain't so apt to 
cock his gun at the woman’s cookin’ 
for a spell afterward,” Zed answered. 

“By crimus, Zed! Can you shack 
along without tea? The women folks 
hain’t left a sliver to start a blaze with 
and time’s limited,” said Nixon, com- 
ing in directly with a plate of cold po- 
tatoes, a huge piece of dried beef, and 
a pie. 

“Just like a camel crossin’ Sahary! 
give me a starter on the town pump 
an’ its all the same to me. I ain't no 
summer boarder.” 

A loaf of bread—with a newspaper 
under the edibles—a dipper of water 
convenient to both, and the menu was 


completed. Mr Nixon murmured 
something about “furbelows bein’ 
missin’.”” 

“"Nough said, ‘nough said! it's 


more’n Eliger had!” 

“You'll have to finish the cultivatin’ 
alone; I’ve got to churn, y’ see,” 
throwing Viny’s note to Zed. “The 
cream’s sour’s an old maid or I'd leave 
it; but it’s churn it or loose it—one or 
t’other.” 

Zed was willing. His acceptance of 
the emergency put to shame the inner 
grumblings of his host. Dank-bodied, 
long-limbed, red-haired, good-natured 
Zed! One look into his face, with its 
mirth-bejeweled eyes and philan- 
thropic smile, made him seem like an 
elongated sunbeam. 

The clock struck 2 before the but- 
ter was down cellar smothered in cold 
water. When Mr Nixon agdin came 
to the kitchen, it was to farther con- 
fusion. The chickens on the table 
flew out the window: those under- 
neath dashed through the door. 

“Drat them impudent hens: they've 
ruined them victuals!" But why 
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should not the hens come in? Every- 
thing .invitingly open, no screens to 
prevent and not a woman about to 
hollow “shoo.” He dimly remembered 
Mrs Nixon's having asked for a hen 
park in the spring. 

Before 5 o'clock he was again at 
the house. Eggs to be gathered, pigs, 
calves and fowls to be fed, fire to 
build and pans to scald. All this 
women’s work; it took his time! He 
also remembered again that his wife 
had asked for extra pans a few weeks 
since. He saw the reasonableness of 
her plea but did not acknowledge it. 

His greeting at the breakfast table 
the next morning was cold and re- 
pelling. A warm dinner, however, 
made him fancy the old routine re- 
stored. 

Afternoon found him in the potato 
field. At 4 o’clock a voice called over 
the fence: “Say, Nixon! where’s your 
women folks?” It was Price, the pro- 
duce merchant. 

“Don’t know,” was the surly re- 
sponse as he dropped his hoe and the 
two went back to the house. On the 
table was another note; it said: “Pa: 
We are gone to Mrs Merenus’s birth- 
day surprise. If Mr Price should hap- 
pen to come’—Oh, the irony of that 
word “happen!” he came regularly 
alternate Thursdays, and was due to- 
day—‘‘the butter is worked and ready 
to mold. The steelyards and stamp 
hang on the end of the cupboard. 
Viny.” 

Mr Price had customers who re- 
quired butter in pound prints. Par- 
ticular? Yes. But they paid extra. 
The buyer would accept it in no other 
form. Mr Nixon was obliged to honor 
the demand. Why not? He claimed 
the proceeds of the sales. An hour 
later he started back to his work, re- 
solved that “this gaddin’ business 
should end.” 

His reproof that evening was quiet- 
ly accepted and all went as usual for 
a few days. 

Wednesday of the following week a 
third note informed him that Mrs 
Nixon and Viny were at a Sunday 
school picnic. Under a napkin were 
left bits of pressed chicken, tarts and 
fruit cookies; also cake frosted and 
adorned with cinnamon drops. 

[To Be Concluded.] 


-— 
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When I sit down to rest I find the 
greatest comfort in Table Talk.— 
[Lorna Doon, Nebraska. 
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A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit tuat is our due. 
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Woman. 
ILELEN NORWOOD HALSEY. 
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She'll 
you 
She'll 


love you to- day and frown on 
to-morrow. 
double your joys; 
ruple your sorrow. 
She'll cast you off lightly, 
she'll bind you; 
She'll laugh you to 
mourn behind you! 
She'll kiss you so sweetly that in pas- 
sionate bliss, 
You pray there'll be never an end to 
the kiss. 
She'll die for you, sigh for you, 
for you nightly 
And then veer clear around and hold 
your love lightly. 
She's -a puzzle, a problem, a myst’ry, 
a blessing, 
And what she’ll do next keeps 
continu’ly guessing, 
And you ask yourself ever by day 
night, 
{f your life can forego this vexatious 
delight. 

Then you kiss her and kiss her 
kiss her again, 
And you'll face any 

any pain 
Rather than lose 
enigma, 
This mystical, magical, 
stood—stigma (?)! 
~~ - 


A New Paper Holder. 


HALE COOK. 


she'll quad- 
then closer 
then 


scorn and 


pray 


you 


and 


and 


danger, endure 


her, this exquisite 


misunder- 


Of all the articles I have made from 
odds and ends and they are numerous, 
this paper holder is about the pret- 
tiest, and useful as well. The harp- 











PAINTY PAPER RACK. 


shaped back is composed of the han- 
dles of a baby-cab and a standard 
from one side. J fastened them to- 
gether at the bottom, as shown, with 
small finishing nails, covering the joint 
with a wrapping of chair-cane. Above 
J used fine rattan, twisting it, to hold 
the parts in the shape I wanted them, 
with tiny brads, out of sight, driven 
through the rattan into the wood, to 
keep it from slipping. The front is 
from the fancy part of the body of the 
cab. I cut the rattans that came up 
between the knobs, off close down, so 
the ends would not show: then at the 
sides, where there were no ornaments, 
I cut a couple of small knobs from 
another part, sharpened the short 
piece of rattan attached, and drove it 
down into holes I had made in the 
willow rods. 

To join the parts, I took two 5-inch 
lengths of rattan and wound them 
with coarse cane, carrying it at both 
ends, around the front and back stand- 
ards, which made the necessary open- 
ing for the papers. At the bottom 
two or three laps of cane, at either 
corner, made a hinge-like joint. A 
screw eye at the top to hang it by, 
and two coats of cream tinted paint, 
made it ready for the bows of rib- 
bon, and for its mission as a paper- 
holder. My neighbor says it is the 
prettiest one she ever saw. 





Delicious Green Corn Cakes. 
F. N. COMBS. 


Mix 1 pt cold corn meal mush and 
1 pt cold boiled rice, evenly and 
smoothly, and add of tender green 
corn, right from the garden, cut from 
the cobs, as muchascanbe taken up 
by the thick paste of mush and rice. 


MOTHERS AND 


frying pan than is 
pancakes. It should 
pork fat or lard, 


Have more fat in 
used generally for 
be % butter and % 
and should be very hot when cakes 
are put in. Fry in small cakes... The 
material should be of such consist- 
ency as to require a little patting 
down with spoon or knife. Brown 
on both sides. An egg added is an im- 
provement. 

These cakes are delicious. We 
knew of one being left over. The 
wise farmer, who knows the need of 
using cream at table in the interests 
the bones and teeth of himself 
family, need not be told of the 
deliciousness when it used 
cakes, 


never 


or 
and 
is 


added 
the corn 
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A Handy Bit of Furniture. 


on 


and seat, made as fol- 
as well as useful 


A shoe box 
lows, is an attractive 
bit of bedroom furniture. Two boxes 
with the tops removed are attached 
to each other with screws, one in an 
upright position, as shown in Fig 1. <A 
shelf is made in the upright box fora 


3OXES. 
of the 


FIG 1—ARRANGEMENT OF 
slipper ledge and at the rear 
boxes a back is screwed fast, 
the corner rounded off, as shown 
the drawing. 

The top of both boxes and the back 
to the seat are covered with curled 
hair and overlaid with muslin, which 
is tacked down around all the edges. 
Over this a fabric is laid and tacked 
down, and a flounce is made from 
pretty figured goods, gathered 
tacked all around the edge of both 
boxes, as shown in the illustration. 
The goods need not be sewed together 
at the front, where the lower box joins 
the higher one, as the opening left will 
make it easier to reach shoes or slip- 
pers in both boxes without having to 
throw the flounce up over the seat. 

A white gimp or webbing will finish 
the edges nicely, and it can be held 
in place with large headed tacks. The 
sizes of the boxes can.vary, of course, 
according to the space that can be 
given to this seat. 

This seat can be arranged on cas- 














TILE FINISHED SEAT. 


tors, so it may be easily moved, or it 
can be a fixture on a hard floor and 
screwed fast. 

To Brighten Glass—If window glass 
is lacking in brilliancy, clean it with a 
liquid paste made of alcohol and whit- 
ing. A little of thiis mixture will re- 
move specks and impart a high luster 
to the glass.—To give looking glasses 
and mirrors a brilliant polish apply 
alcohol with a sponge, then dust whit- 
ing over the glass, rub it off with linen 
cloth, and polish with chamois.— 
{L. M. 


Making Domestic Wines—Press out 
the juice and use 2% to 3 1bs sugar to a 
gallon, and let it stand open 21 days. 
Keep it filled up with sweetened juice, 
and don’t use any water at all. One 
bushel of grapes will make three gal- 
lons of wine. Jugs are best to use. 
When these directions are followed 
failure is impossible.—[L. Martin. 


Quick 





Supper Dish—When some- 


thing hot is desired for supper, pare 
potatoes, slice thin, boil in salted water 
and when done turn off water, add a 
little milk, thicken with cornstarch or 
flour made smooth in a little water, 
add small piece of butter and season to 
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DAUGHTERS 


Milk pails should be cleansed daily with 
a solution of hot water and Ivory Soap. 

This will keep them clean and sweet—ab- 
solutely free from impurities. 


Hot water alone will 


not do. Nor will 


any other soap than Ivory. 
There are a hundred other ways in which 
Ivory Soap can be used — for the toilet; the 


bath; 


for fine laundry purposes and to give 


new beauty to laces, curtains, cut glass, silver, 
brasswork, rugs and furniture. 


There is no “free” 


(uncombined 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the 


alkali in Ivory Soap. ‘That is 
most delicate skia, 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 








taste. It will not take more than 15 
minutes and nice hot dish.— 
(Mrs F. J. 2 


fives a 


To Keep Ham—aA good way to keep 
ham all summer is to slice and without 
cooking pack it in a jar and cover with 
beef tallow or suet.—[Virginia. 


Ifandy Kitchen Drain—The handiest 
thing about our house is the 
drain. It close beside the 
table, and of about the same hight. 
is not connected with a sewer 


it 


is 


MM MAHA + 
ARRANGEMENT OF DRAIN. 


has no long pipe to become clogged, 
so that anything that will pass the 
inch pipe may safely be put into it, 
thus doing away entirely with that 
nuisance, the slop pail. The short pipe 
of the drain empties directly into a 
barrel that stands under it, outside the 
house. This barrel is in a frame to 
which a handle and wheels are at- 
tached and once each day the barrel 
is wheeled away and emptied onto the 
garden. —[Lillie Martin. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
By C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. 


As its nam 
directions for 
the sarden, 
principles may be 


S. Daugherty. 
hook gives explicit 
laboratory and 
agricultural 


implies, this 
tetual work in the 

through which 
taught. The aim has 
been to present actual experimental work in 
every }) of the subject pos oo and to state 
the directions for such work so that the student 
can perform it independently ‘of the teacher, 
and to state them in such a way that the re- 
sults will not be suggested by these directions, 
One must perform the experiment to ascertain 
the result, 

It embodies in the text a 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of 
such facts as are necessary to the understanding 
of many of the agricultural principles involved 
in everyday life. The book, although primarily 
intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to anyene desiring to obtain in an easy and 
pleasing manner a general knowledge of elemen- 
tary agriculture. Fully illustiated, 54.8 inches, 
462 pages, cloth. Price $1.50 net 
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A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal---The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wondettn} chance, address 
& posts! to Orange Judd Company, 52 L afayette Place, 
New York, and on hack of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as adver- 
tised in this journal then sign your name, post- 
office and state. 


























Home Builders. 


June, the month of weddings, 
nas ssed and throughout’ the 
country thou- 

\ sands of new 
homes are being 


established. 
Doubtless many 
Tablers are 
among the num- 
ber. How are 
go: youstarting 
about it? What 
is the foundation 
building? Have 
blindly or with a definite 
you made any financial 
nt with your husband or wife? 
De you believe that you should go in 
with? 
\ fathers and 
P fathers and grandmothers 
: ‘ say to questions? 
VW does your ripened experience 
suggest s the ‘wisest plan for the 
young 1 e builders? If you were 
sta er again what would you 


ch you are 


a 


mothers, 
what 


these ? 


watch a 
g and note 

or that stick or 

( ‘ > Now what are the sticks 
t to be chosen and what to 

1d avoided to insure the 
and absolute happiness 
builders among us who 
tting forth? Let us have 
heart talks and honest 


cor ; freely expressed around 


pair of birds 
how they 
straw, reject- 


se- 


———————— 


The Divine Presence All About Us— 
TI never lived farm until I was 
married six yes ago, and I find some 
unple int things, but are there not as 
the city? On the farm there 
rd work unless one has money to 
but it is a pleasure to work 
working for those we 
] the country one finds every- 
thing to remind them of a loving 
Heavenly Father It reminds me of 
I = I once read. A pastor said 
child, “I will give you five ‘cents 
ll tell me where God is.”” The 

ld replied, “I will give you ten if 
uu will tell me where He is not, and 
n he repeated the following lines: 
the sun, the moon, the sky, 

the mountain wild and high, 

the thunder and the rain, 

the grove, the wood, the plain, 

the little birds that sing 
1d is seen in everything.—[Mrs R. 
Noyes, New Hampshire. 
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vhe we are 
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\ IHligh School Boy's View— I agree 


th Aunt Judy that “true content- 
I it and happiness are from what you 
‘ , not from what you do or have.” 
With all its privations, its unsatisfied 

gings, its strugglings to escape, 
there is consolation in the knowledge 
that contentment, love, virtue and 
even fame, have had their brightest 
dwellings in the cottage, that the no- 
blest names on the record of glory, 
the purest in the list of the world’s 
benefactors, are found in “the short 
and simple annals of the poor.”— 
[J. W. M 


A Matter of Strength —To my mind, 


the woman who does her housework 
as it should be done, provides well- 
cooked nourishing meals, keeps’ the 
clothing clean and mended and does 
the thousand and one other things 
necessary will find no time to work 
in the hay field or hoe potatoes. If 


God had intended woman to do man’s 
work, he would have made her equal- 
ly strong.—[Mrs May. 





Well Defined—Content is a state of 
mind arising from an unfaltering trust 
in God. Discontent is dissatisfaction. 
When combined with fear and idleness 
it leads to failure, but when combined 
with faith and courage it becomes an 
incentive to endeavor and an element 








of success.——Though not contented 
with present environments one may 
be very happy in anticipation of better 
things to come. -Home is a place 
where the heart abides, and where 
love is fully satisfied.—[M. R. D. D. 

If women would spend more time 
out of doors their husbands would 
have fewer doctors’ bills to pay.— 
[a.-. 6. 





Our Pattern Offer. 

No 6525—Many of the prettiest of 
the new imported blouses are absolute- 
ly free from elaboration—as far as 
the construction goes. The simplicity 
of a waist sets forth its material, and 
often the charms of the wearer. This 
design fits smoothly across the front 





No 652: 
32 to 


5o—Lady’s Simple Blouse, sizes 
42 inches bust measure. 


and shoulders and closes in the back. 
It is gathered in at the waist line with 
just sufficient fullness to be graceful. 
The sleeves consist of a full puff to the 
elbow and a tignt deep cuff. The mod- 
el was developed in white Louisine 
with Valenciennes insertion trimming 
blouse, sleeve and curf. The center 
front and cuffs are embroidered in a 
flower design, which on:y increases its 
richness. Taffetas or fine linen or any 
of- the pretty washing fabrics might 
be used to develop this. 





No 4491—A style that has always 
been popular for girls is the round 
yoke nightdress shown here. It is 
made by the front, back and yoke, and 
having the regular’ bishop sleeve, 

ee ? \\ 
“4 

No 4491—Misses’ Round Yoke Night- 
dress, sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. 


which may be in full or three-quarter 
length. The pattern also provides for 
a turn-over collar, although the neck 
may be simply trimmed with edging. 
A pretty idea is to make the yoke of 
alternate rows of tucking and inser- 
tion, and if one prefers, the yoke edge 
outlined by a wide embroidery ruffle. 
Materials required for 12-year size, 
45g yards, 36 inches wide. 


HOW TO ORDER. 
In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


TIMELY GOSSIP 


Simpson-Eddystone 


eis, Shepherd Plaids 


ee 


Suitable Spring and Summer materials. 

Checks are dainty and sweet. 

Plaids handsome and graceful. 

Coloring—absolutely fast. 

Designs and engraving—the finest. 

Cloth is the best woven, and durable. 

Ask for Simpson-Eddystone Shepherd Plaids. 
Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 
century. 
EDDYSTONE Three generations of Simpsons have made Simpson 
Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

































YANKEES 
\\For INVENT 
2ITHE IRISH 


or across word—a kitchen full of steam 
or blistered hands. HOW? by using a 


White Lily Washer 


The KING of all labor saving devices. 


Send us the name of your HARD- 
WARE DEALER and he will let you 
have one on 30 days’ trial—FREE, 


AS a () It is easy to have your washing out of 
< <i THE <_ the way by noon without a back-ache 








Hy aa 














\hwarre wey) MRS ——3 
tin, And there's 
Mrs. Casey wid 





three hours work ‘ P 
Tae ahead of her - White Lily Washer Co., 
SS yet. No. 3 Champlain Street, TOLEDO, O. 

















CATALOGUE 


PREE 


If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that . 
ean be made for the money you'll be satenated in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Fothing like emcuetoe ever offered at anything like the Petes, $5.00 to $21.00. Our catalogue shows al! kinds, single and double barrel, 
magazine, breech | , ote. You'llsave money and insure y ourselfa thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cate- 


oaders, 
a "UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio. 


FEARFUL MORTALITY FROM 
CANCER. 


In Indiana alone, there are over 1,000 deaths 
annually from Cancer, Something should be 
done to stop this dreadful state ofaffairs. Ordi- 
nary methods seem to fail. Most physicians ad- 
vocate the knife, or “let alone’? policy, and pa- 
tients continue to die. There is no need of this. 
If used in time the Combination Oil Cure will 
cure 95% of cases. It isa compound of essential 
Oils, discovered by Dr. David M. Bye, of Indian- 
apolis, Indian: 24,and has been used successfully 
in cases of cancer of the lip, tongue, nose, eye, 
breast, rectum, womb, and in fact, every situa- 
tion of the body. It is the mildest and most 
humane treatment ever compounded and may 
be used with success in the patient’s own home. 


—_ 











WE WANT 
Wide Awake 
AGENTS 


TO SELL 


Andrews School Furniture 


Awarded Grand Prize St. Louis 
Exposition 1904. 


The easiest to sell. Favorite over all others. 
Write for terms, etc. 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


174-176 Wabash Avenue, 
Established 1865. CHICAGO. 


* 




















CURED TO STAY CURED. ! 
Breath- 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Sym) — never 
, feturn. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥, 











WE WANT AGENTS 

in wary town to ride and sell our bicycles, 

Good pay. Finest "$10 1905 

with Puncture-Proof to $24 

tires,Coaster-Brakes 

1903 & 1904 +f4 a $12 
d-H. 

_ makes & Mod- 


and Wheela 
good as new $3 fo $8 


CLE ARING SALE at half cost. 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL and 
TEN DAYS TRIAL to anyone 


without a cent deposit. Write at once for | 
| 
| 
} 
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Your Book Case 


Ought to have every shelf filled, with a 

few more lying on the table, in these days 

when good books are so cheap. We can 

help you do this. Drop usa postal askin; 

fora catalog. Rural books, or standar 

works of fiction,history ,travel poetry ,etc. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

52 Lafayette Place, New York 

Marquette Bidg., Chicago Springfield, Mass. 





bit. 
t 
"i le_bicych 
ly TIRES RUADIGES, AUTOMGRITES, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. E P76, CHICAS 
FREE FARM TELEPHONE Ws,7%, son 
absolutely freea fine Telephone. Try it 20 | 


days—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us ore 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing to maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money-saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 354 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 











your Strength «is 


JAYNE’S TONIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
The Chatham Takes Oats From Wheat | 1 Great Western ©"exs,, 


Every farmer who grows succotash will be glad to learn that 


THE CHATHAM FANNING MILL has a new riddle that is guar- é By, 
anteed to make an absolutely perfect separation of oats from 
wheat. This wonderful piece of mechanism has about 4,500 differe . 
4 


ent parts, yet is as solid and compact as a one-piece affair. You 
cantake % oats and 4 wheat and get a perfect separation, or 
you can reverse the proportions. 
With this Wheat-and-Oats Riddle you can So ahead and sow 
oats and wheat together—as we guarantee you can make a 
perfect separation. 
Here is a cross section ofthe new Riddle. You can see the 
riddle will let wheat through readily, but oats cannot get through, 
. ‘The riddle has a jumping attachment that keeps the oats jumping 
-—s — —_ they go over behind on the floor. GROW SUCCOTASR! 
in Exhibition The new riddle will help you obtain do ec alue by sow 
Stock Yards, Chicago wheat and oats _ — eu: yore ae SY ee 
together, as it in- 
sures the perfect separation necessa¥¥ to ob- 
tain the highest market prices. 
HERE’S MORE GOOD NEWS! We 
have also invented a Corn Screen that 
grades corn perfectly. The lowa Agri- i Wag : i 
thatit will grate com SA PEREECT ae : : EADS icssttscirconationSpreacs an mucha ay es 19 meu can by band Sprengs the 
accuracy A + et of the ask. itos he § Ty ir | : ; less of their condition, Spreads as much in aday as 15 mencan by hand. Spreads the 
ee! acco ao ive Drop ; SERN | ees | largest loadin 2 to4 minutes. Makes thesame amount of manure go three times as far and 
anters depends upon the perfect grading _ ih roduce better results; makes all manure fine andimmediately available for plant food. 
of corn used. The highest degree of accuracy has heretofore been N BUN K forms a hopper, holds all hard chunks in contact 
ON- C ABLE RAKE with beater until thoroughly pulverized. 


60 to 65%. The new Chatham Corn Screen has raised the record to 


100%! ‘This increased accuracy of dr nes an increased yie : ; 
uC cy of drop means an eased yield § | ENDLESS APRON is one continous apron, (nota %4 apron) therefore always ready to 


“ 





rth ae: a yor soe yah cpl Spell Kgl pe —— ying load. You don’t have to drive acertain distance to pull it back 
The Chatham. in addition to the above Snerevaimaate. tae aeeaibie into position after each load or wind it back by hand; itis a great advantage in making long hauls. 
Bia Sirecrtchetas ty machin’ ures etree A | NO GEARING ti ciwiss cp ow’cr tie way of obstructions act 
1: a 2 he -d by machinery 3 by ( ow | . € . 
Ithasa sehen bana enedh oak the Gites 1 ra id ona does not extend below axle. Spreads evenly from start to finish and cleans out perfectly clean, 
Wire ae once or es tank. very Mheewamenerse anes reeds TT HOOD AND END GATE vests cnctine cr Slater and irowing out a intnch 
rite at once for free book. Every Chath: is GUARANTEE , 4 . S : - “ 
FOR FIVE YEARS. Fasy terme, a is Seo 2 het eer de when starting and acts as wind shield when spreading. It has a graduating lever andcan be regulated 
Make Dollars out of Wind.” while in motion to spread thick or thin, 3 to 25 loads per acre. 
LIG R FT because the load is nearly equally balanced on front and rear axles, 





We have Distributing Agencies in all Grain Growing States. . The team is as near the load asitcan work, Front and rear axles are 

The Manson Campbell Co., Ltd., 39C Wesson Ave. Detroit, Mich. the same length and wheels track; beater shaft runs in ball and socket bearings, theret ore no friction, 
Beater is 23 inches in diameter, seat turns over when loading. achine turnsin its own length, 

Mirs. Fanning Mills, Incubators and Brooders There are only two levers on our machine, One which raises ihe hood, 
SIMPLIGI locks it and throws the machinein gearatthesametime. It can then 

be thrown in and out of gear without lowering the hood, One lever which changes 
read thick or thin, making it so simple that a boy who can drive a teamcan handleit, 


TT T- feedtos ‘ 
7 ig one of the most important points to be 
‘ STR NGTH AND DURABIL TY considered in a manurespreader. TheGreat 
2S Western has a good, strong, durable wheel. Extra strong spoke and rim, heavy steeltires. Strong, weil 
— braced box with heavy oak sill. Oak tongue, hickory Goubletrees, malleable castings, gears and 


For Cooking and Heating. New Wonderful Stove. sprockets all keyed on. Galvanized hood. Every partis made extrastrong, regardiessofcost. Itis 
’ | ade for the man who wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 76 and 100 bushel capacity. 

P HARRISON S VALVELESS, WICKLESS, e Should any part break, wear out or get out of order within one year we 
eco AUTOMATIC AIR AND OIL-GAS BURNER. GUARANTE replace free of charge. Sead for free catalogue, showing latest improve- 
<—_ > 395 Barrels of air - ments. it tells how to apply manure to secyre best results. 

sumed with one galion , 
of kerowene oil.” Wood | BIG MONEY MAKER SMITH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dand coal cost Mmoney—sir | 9125 to $250 per month. : 

? eosts nothing. You can’t | want yond g Salesmen, 158-164 East Harrison Street, CHICACO, ILL. 
/ tir alone, but with &@|/Maenagers in every State 
ze spoon full of oil we use |and county. Men or women 
out a barrel of air. at home or traveling, all or 
rurn knob, touch match, part time, showing, taking 
e’3 on. Turn again, fire’s orders, appointing agents. 
. That's all, Enormous demand the year 
VV Cheap, simple, easily | round. Customers delighted. 
J nl ay operated, economical, | hyerybody buys. Taking 
. 4 $ bo absolutely safe. the place of all other stoves. 
_, VO WICK, VALVES, DIRT, ASHES, SMOKE, HOT OR | New, patented, just out. 
FIERY KITCHENS. Summer Kitchen Work A Pleasure. Nothing else like it. Write 
Splendid for baking, roasting, cooking, ironing, fruit] today for Catalogue, Special 
canning, picnics, camping, and for heating houses, stores, | Offer. and our New Plan. 
rooms, etc., with Radiating Attachment. No dangerous Gasoline—no . 
wood and coal bills. Will not explode. Lasta ton years. Hundsomely made. All sizes, prices $3.00 

and up. Write for free Catalogue anit Special Offer. B&@-Write today for New Plan. Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 6024 World Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO. Gentlemen :—After operating several makes of 

































































Sjlo Fillers in the last five years we boucht one of 








your celebrated “Whirlwinds" and we think it is a 


world beater, using 3 to 5h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 
We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours andeando 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fail and we 
I have to “go some” to doit. We figureon filling a 
GASOLEN N Ss 16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY fill silos with. Very truly yours, 
ws il 


» Baldwin. 
HAY PRESSES, 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS ANG 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, 


nr Wilder's‘ Whirlwind Silo Filler 


a : } hers ; U is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it'sthe result of years of development 
7 a E PA E G ¢ PEL et and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
fh . : . : shreds and elevates allat one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
PNEUMATIC \ any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
— =m i = \ and quickly moved fror* place to place. Is low-down 
Ensilage Gutter a Si ith = and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
will prepare you a better silage and fill your a = - need not be taken apart when machine is moved 
silo in iene ehake, with less souarent wile ton ABENAQUE MACHINE WORK E = = Ilas very strong fan blades, heavy gear and a 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. = = simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
cutter made. 1 aie J for interesting free catalogue—a regular Silo 
It is the most convenient and the easiest to | Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of | through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every | | These machines are carried in sto 
' 
| 
} 
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ck at 
machine to*be perfect and to do the work Rochester, Albany, Baitimore and Philadelphia, 


claimed for it. . - . 
If you need an ensilage cutter you need a ; a —_ ’ ' Wiider-Strong implement Co., 
i y Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 


Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 








Th M d 
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@ American Manure Spreader 
Outeolls, Outlasts, Outclasses all others. Com- To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
&nd-Chaln Power Manure Sprewier é fade in best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 

styles, 5 sizes. city, 50 to ushels, 8 
superior in construction, durability and power; Fairb ank s=M orse 
lighter oe Grates Jeochentos stmates. Po ° e 
better work. Doubles crop production. oy 
oan operate it. Catalogue and Manure Hand- G ] E é P 
book Free. We sell on time or for cash. aso ine n ine um Ss 


Write at once. 
American Harrow Co, 124 Hastings St. Detroit, Mich. For Sale by 











Or cut out complete advertisement and send to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE GCO., - CHICAGO, ILL. _ 


The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. New Poultry Books Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597Gasoline Engines. I may want... 


i le. Adapted to bank barn 2 : : 
Gerke Bed amt anna p hsm halos Voultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske... . $0.58 Be 00 SOW somite swe 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. §¢ Satie bei tal 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, nt 
tp 3 own ate 


does not increase draft. Send for catalogue.’ fayette Place, New York, N-¥ 
La ace, y & £ 
Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Malin St., Sandwich, Ills. § | % v Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii 























